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SUN-WOBSHJP  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  Indians  of  the  great  Southwest, 
as  were  the  natives  of  ancient  Mexico 
and  Peru,  are  all  sun-worshipers. 
They  have  various  titles  for  their  god, 
and  worship  him  under  various  symbols; 
but  it  is  the  sun,  the  great  giver  of  life 
and  health,  that  is  worshiped  every¬ 
where  as  the  supreme  power.  The  moon 
and  the  stars  are,  however,  considered 
as  gods  of  lower  order,  and  subject  in 
some  myterious  way  to  the  sun,  and  to 
have  control,  in  a  limited  manner,  over 
the  rain,  winds,  storms,  and  weather  in 
general.  They  all  have  their  sorcerers 
or  medicine  men,  who  are  held  in  some 
degree  of  superstitious  awe  by  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  sickness  they  use  incantations 
of  various  kinds,  and  administer  herbs 
of  different  classes,  many  of  whieh,  as 
we  know  from  experience,  are  very  ef¬ 
fective  in  giving  relief.  If  a  medicine 
man  undertakes  to  cure  a  patient  he 
must  do  so,  for  if  the  patient  dies,  the 
doctor  dies  also,  unless  indeed  the  doc¬ 
tor  prophesies  that  the  patient  will  die, 

I  for  then,  in  case  the  person  recovers, 
the  medicine  man  is  killed  as  being  a 
liar  and  not  understanding  his  business. 
We  have  seen  places  where  such  a  law 
or  custom  would  work  well  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

All  savages  are  naturally  very  super¬ 
stitious,  and  the  Indians  of  Arizona 
are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Indeed, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  they  are,  if 
possible,  more  superstitious  than  the 
natives  of  other  parts  of  the  land.  The 
worship  of  these  Indians  is  different 
among  the  various  tribes.  We  have 
seen  among  the  Hualapais  what  among 
civilized  people  would  be  called  family 
I  worship.  At  the  first  peep  of  day  the 
'band  would  sit  or  squat  on  the  top  of  a 
I  small  hill,  facing  the  east,  and  raise  a 
I  most  dismal  sort  of  a  howl.  Then  the 
patriarch  of  the  band  would  speak  a  few 
words  or  utter  what  we  supposed  to  be 
an  invocation,  in  a  most  solemn  tone  of 
voice.  Then  another  howl  would  arise 
from  those  around  him.  Then  the  old 
man  would  say  a  few  words  more.  At 
this  time  the  sun  appeared  above  the 
horizon,  and  all  prostrating  themselves 
with  their  faces  to  the  east  raised^  a 
joyful  shout,  which  was  kept  up  until 
the  sun  had  entirely  risen  above  the 
mountain  tops,  after  which  they  went 
back  to  the  ranoheria. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  worship  the  sun 
under  the  name  of  Montezuma.  They 
also  believe  in  inferior  gods,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  evil  spirits.  They  claim 
that  many  ages  ago,  before  they  came 


to  the  land  where  they  now  dwell,  Mon¬ 
tezuma  visited  them  and  led  them 
thorough  the  wilderness  to  the  land 
where  they  have  ever  since  lived  They 
also  believe  that  it  is  his  intention  to 
return  again  to  them  at  some  future 
day,  and  make  them  a  great  and  pros¬ 
perous  people. 

The  Navajoes  do  not  believe  in  Mon- 
tezuma.  They  worship  what  they  call 
I  ^e  Great  Father  and  the  Great  Mother, 
-the  Great  Father  lives  where  the  sun 
rises  and  is  the  author  of  all  that  is  bad 
while  the  Great^  Mother  lives  at  the 
setting  sun  and  is  the  giver  of  good  and 
the  protector  of  those  who  do  right. 

The  Mohaves  worship  a  god  they  call 
Matevil,  whom  they  say  once  dwelt 
among  their  people,  and  that  he  will 
some  day  return.  They  also  worship 
and  fear  an  evil  spirit  they  call  Now- 
athie,  and  who  infiicts  dire  calamities 
on  them  at  times.  All  these  Indians 
fear  to  go  abroad  at  night,  as  the  devils 
and  evil  spirits  are  then  at  their  work 
— according  to  their  belief. 


The  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  Language  of, 
i  Laguna  Pueblo. 

BY  REV.  JOHJf  MBBATJL. 

Sannashtiashe  hawe  wytua  shapshe 
Imme  eshashe  emenatako.  Tue  hatse  ' 
katsyashe.  Imme  mame  kochtuiahtea 
enyetchasho  tua  hatse, immee  eshetatan- 
ishe  wytu.  Wyye  howwokawachane  pa. 
Nakaskuyyannasosa  seesotsime  essech- 
channatche,  taahnutyemu  hinometitch 
hawehutsche  sotsime  etsechanishe  stch- 
eime.  Pashme  kawaheatsane  nowtets  i 
skonishe,  mame  pashonuaskome  tuat-  j 
shoma  suitsitseshe  ,  noe  imme  Hatse  i 
kutcHa,  ityekoT,  noe  cHeko,  tawakut-  j 
scHa  sityotsasHo.  AmEn. 


AZTEC  RUINS. 

Xi-jicc#  of"  ilie  Old  in  .SonlliweMt<-i-n 

Colorado  —  Onellliisrs  of  Our  Primeval 
Predeet  Msora. 

The  ancient  ruins  which  are  scatter¬ 
ed  all  over  this  country  are  some  of  the 
strangest  unwritten  pages  of  history. 
Our  fertile  valleys  have  been  densely 
inhabited  and  highly  cultivated  by  an 
enlightened  race  of  people  centuries 
ago,  while  the  ruins  of  the  houses,  cor¬ 
rals,  towns,  fortifications,  ditches,  pot¬ 
tery-ware,  drawings,  non-interpretable 
writings,  etc.,  go  to  show  there  have 
been  many  arts  cultivated  in  those 
days  which  are  now  entirely  lost  to  the 
human  race.  Their  houses  have  been 
built  of  most  every  kind  of  rock,  from 
small  bowlders  to  the  finest  sand  stone. 
Some  of  the  finest  of  these  ruins  and 
the  most  perfect  are  located  fifteen 


miles  up  the  Animas  River,  or  about 
thirty-five  miles  below  Animas  City,  in 
a  large  valley  fifteen  miles  long  by 
seven  wide,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  This  valley  has  been  covered 
with  buildings  of  every  size,  the  two 
largest  ones  being  300z6,000,  and  about 
300  feet  apart.  They  are  built  of  small 
sandstone  laid  in  adobe  mud,  the  out¬ 
side  walls  being  4  feet  and  the  inside 
walls  from  1^  to  3  feet.  In  the  lower 
story  port-holes  a  foot  square  have  been 
built  for  defense.  There  are  rooms  dow 
left  and  walls  for  about  four  stories 
high  still  standing.  About  the  second 
story,  on  the  west  side,  there  has  been 
a  balcony  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
building.  JSo  signs  of  a  door  are  vis¬ 
ible  in  the  outer  walls,  and  the  ingress 
must  have  been  from  the  top,  in  the 
inside,  there  being  passages  from  room 
to  room.  Most  of  them  are  small,  from 
8x10  to  12x14  feet,  the  doors  being 
2x4  feet.  The  arches  over  the  doors 
and  port-holes  are  made  of  small 
cedar  poles  two  inces  wide,  placed 
across,  on  which  the  masonry  is  placed. 
The  sleepers  supporting  the  floors  are 
of  cedar,  about  8  inches  through  and 
from  20  to  50  feet  long  and  about  3 
feet  apart.  A  layer  of  Small  round 
poles  is  then  placed  across  the  sleepers, 
then  a  layer  of  thinly-split  cedar  sticks, 
then  about  three  inches  of  dirt,  then  a 
layer  of  cedar  bark,  then  another  layer 
of  dirt,  then  a  carpet  of  some  kind  of 
coarse  grass,  which  forms  the  floors.  The 
rooms  that  have  been  protected  from  j 
exposure  are  whitewashed,  and  are  or¬ 
namented  by  drawings  and  writings.  In 
one  of  these  rooms  the  impression  of  a 
hand  dipped  in  whitewash,  on  a  joist, 
is  as  plain  as  if  it  had  been  done  only  a 
few  days  ago.  In  another  room  there 
are  drawings  of  tarantulas,  centipedes, 
horses  and  men.  One  room  in  the 
eastern  portion  is  quite  a  curiosity,  it 
being  perfectly  round  and  must  have 
been  used  for  a  hall.  It  is  about  twenty 
feet  across.  In  some  of  these  rooms 
have  been  found  human  bones,  bones  of 
sheep,  corn-cobs,  goods,  raw-hides,  and 
all  colors  and  varieties  of  pottery  ware,  i 
These  two  large  buildings  are  exactly 
the  same  in  every  respect.  Portions  of 
the  building  plainly  show  that  it  has 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  the  timbers  be¬ 
ing  burned  ofif  and  the  roofs  caving  in, 
leaving  the  lower  rooms  entirely  pro¬ 
tected.  The  rock  these  buildings  have 
been  built  of  must  have  been  brought  a 
long  way,  as  nothing  to  compare  with 
it  can  be  found  within  twenty  miles.  All 
the  timber  used  is  cedar,  and  has  at  least 
been  brought  twenty-five  miles.  Gld 
ditches  and  roads  are  to  be  seen  in  every 
direction. 


In  conversation  with  the  Navajoes  in 
regard  to  these  ruins,  they  say  their 
forefathers  came  there  five  old  men’s 
ages  ago  (500  years)  and  these  ruins 
were  here,  and  the  same  then  as  no^ 
and  that  they  have  no  record  of  it  what¬ 
ever. 


A  LEGEND  OF  THE  UTES. 

llow  Arizona  Iter  Forest*. 

A  legend  of  the  Utes,  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  the  persual  of  Major 
Powell’s  MS,  notes,  explains  the  cause 
of  the  absence  of  woods  in  Northern 
Arizona.  It  is  not  long,  and  there  is 
something  so  inexpressibly  novel  in  its 
movement,  as  well  as  in  the  fact  of  our 
drawing  a  new  mythology  and  fresh 
imagery  from  the  very  heart  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  that  I  gave  it  as  it  is  remem¬ 
bered.  It  is  called  “The  Origin  of 
Fire,”  and  tells  how  once  upon  a  time 
a  bright  spark  fell  from  the  point  of  a 
reed  upon  the  ground,  and  the  nightin¬ 
gale  picked  it  up  in  its  beak  and  found 
it  was  fire.  And  the  mighty  chief  of 
the  Utes  asked  what  it  was,  and  the 
nightingale  said  it  was  fire.  And  the 
chief  asked  if  there  were  any  more  in 
I  the  world,  and  the  nightingale  said  that 
i  far  off  in  the^outh  was  a  people  danc-  j 
ing  ever  about  a  great  fire,  with  songs 
and  shouts.  So  the  mighty  chief  of  the 
Utes  made  ready,  and  put  on  a  fine 
cap,  with  long  eagle  feathers  upon  it, 
and  started  for  the  people  of  the  south. 
And  as  he  went  he  stationed  nimble 
runners  of  his  tribe  all  the  way  from  the 
land  of  the  Utes  to  the  Fire  People,  at 
intervals  of  a  mile.  And,  journeying, 
he  came  after  many  days  to  the  Fire 
People,  dancing  with  songs  and  shouts 
about  a  great  fire.  And  he  mingled 
with  them,  but  they  saw  he  was  a 
stranger  and  looked  askant  at  him.  But 
he  danced  and  sang  and  shouted  with  i 
them,  and  suddenly  stooping,  thrust 
the  end  of  his  eagle  plumes  in  the  fire, 
and  they  blazed  up  mightily.  And  the 
Fire  People  would  have  caught  him, 
but  he  leaped  over  their  heads  and  ran 
to  the  first  man  of  his  tribe,  and  falling 
exhausted,  handed  him  the  blazing 
torch  of  plumes  and  told  him  to  run. 
And  he  ran  and  fell  exhausted  by  the 
second  man,  handing  him  the  plumes. 
And  so  they  ran,  each  man  catching  the 
fire  plumes  from  the  hand  of  the  runner, 
until  the  last  man  brought  it  to  the  land 
of  the  Utes.  Add  they  were  so  re¬ 
joiced  they  put  the  torch  to  the  roots 
'  of  a  mighty  tree  on  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  and  shouted  as  it  burned.  But  a 
great  wind  sprang  up  and  carried  the 
fire  into  the  forest,  and  it  spread  in 
every  direction,  and  all  the  woods  were 


destroyed.  And  the  people  of  the 
lUes  prayed  long  and  loud  to  the  god 
Tawotz,  and  at  length  he  sent  a  mighty 
rain,  which  qacnohcd  the  fire.  But  a 
I  turtle  sat  upon  a  spark  of  fire  and  kept 
I  it  during  tbo  rabi  And  this  was 

the  origin  of  fire.  The  myths  combined 
give  a  not  uninteresting  barbaric  his¬ 
tory  of  the  origin  of  the  Grand  Canon 
and  river  of  the  Colorado  and  of  the 
absence  of  forests  in  this  part  of  Arizona. 
— M.  S.  Severance^  in  Old  and  A^eto. 


INDIANS  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

[From  the  Santa  Fe  Sentinel.] 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Indian 
tribes  in  New  Mexico,  with  the  number 
of  Indians  in  each  tribe : 

Abiquiu  agency — Utes,  900 ;  Jicarilla 
Apaches,  326.  Total,  1,226. 

Cimarron  agency— Jicarilla  Apaches, 
442;  Muoche  Utes,  307.  Total,  i49. 

Mescalero  agency— Mescalero  Apaches 
1,400. 

Navajo  agency— Navajos,  Maestcs,  5,- 
852;  females,  6,016.  Total,  11,868. 

Pueblo  agency— Pueblos  (in  the  terri¬ 
tory),  8,400. 

Southern  Apache  agency- Gila,  Mogol- 
lon  Mimbre,  and  Chicarahue  Apaches, 
UoO  males  and  1,000  females.  Total, 

'  1,600. 

Total  number  of  Indians  in  New  Mexi¬ 
co,  25,244. 


THE  F  CEB  LOS  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  term  Pueblo,  in  t^e^^^nish 
language,  signifies  people.  The  plural 
of  Pueblo  is  Pueblos.  This  is  the  term 
in  common  use  to  designate  bodies  of 
Indians,  of  manners,  customs  and  his¬ 
tory,  unlike  the  Indians  who  are  known 
as  savages  or  barbarians,  and  lead  a 
predatory  and  roving  life,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  wild  tribes,  not  yet  reduced  to 
the  ways  of  civilized  men.  The  Pue¬ 
blo  Indians  seem  unlike  the  tribes, 
such  as  the  Navajos,  the  Utes  and  Apa¬ 
ches,  except  in  their  general  color  and 
features.  They  are  Indians  congre¬ 
gated  in  towns  or  villages.  Their 
houses  are  built  of  adobes,  or  unburnt 
bricks,  mixed  with  straw  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  They  are  constructed,  usual¬ 
ly,  in  a  manner  compact,  close  togeth¬ 
er,  with  the  entrance  through  a  door 
upon  the  roof  or  azotea.  They  have 
lands  which  were  conceded  to  them  by 
the  Spanish  Government,  and  since  the 
Americans  have  possessed  New  Mexico, 
Congress  has  confirmed  to  them  their 
lands,  and  patents  have  been  granted. 


These  lands  include,  upon  an  avera^, 
six  miles  square.  They  are  divided 
among  the  inhabitants  for  use,  some  in 
common,  and  others  are  held  as  prop¬ 
erty  of  individuals  of  the  Pueblos. 

The  town  is  built  at  a  point  upon 
the  lands.  The  lands  are  generally  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  most  select  places 
in  the  Territory,  as  to  soil  and  relation 
to  water  and  timber.  The  Indians  cul¬ 
tivate  their  lands  and  raise  grain  and 
vegetables  for  their  subsistence.  They 
cultivate  fruit  trees,  such  as  apricots, 
peaches,  and  the  apples  of  the  country. 
In  the  Rio  Abajo,  or  River  Below,  they 
have,  as  in  Isleta,  superior  vineyards,  j 
and  make  excellent  wine,  and  distill  the  : 
aguardiente,  or  pure  brandy. 

The  Pueblos  now  in  existence  in 
New  Mexico  are  nineteen.  Each  of 
them  is  an  independent  little  govern¬ 
ment  by  itself,  chooses  its  own  officers, 
buch  as  a  Cacique,  Governor,  a  war 
Captain,  and  one  who  discharges  the 
duties  of  Marshal.  The  Council  con¬ 
sists  of  the  older  and  wisest  men. 

East  Pueblo  has  a  council-house, 
which  is  called  the  Estu/a,  where  the 
wise  men  meet  for  deliberation,  and 
jthe  men  resort  to  paint,  dress  and  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  for  feasts,  the  Monte¬ 
zuma  dances,  and  other  great  occasions. 
jThere,  too,  the  ancient  religious  tradi¬ 
tions  are  taught,  and  the  candidates  foi 
admission  into  their  secret  societiei 
pass  their  first  four  days  of  fasting  an( 
trial,  and  in  receiving  the  knowledg 
of  the  secret  mysteries. 

The  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  are  scat 
I  tered  widely  over  the  Territory.  The; 
'extend  from  Taos  in  the  north,  dowi 
the  Rio  Grande,  to  Isleta  in  the  south 
a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  an( 
sixty-five  miles,  and  from  the  rive: 
westward  to  Zuni,  about  two  hundret 
miles. 

The  inhabitants  of  all  the  Puebloi 
are  a  peaceable,  industrious  people 
quite  free  from  crimes  and  disorders 
They  govern  themselves  in  a  fatherly 
patriarchal  manner,  and  punish  unde 
their  customs  and  laws  their  infrac 
tions.  Some  of  them  have  flocks  o 
sheep  and  goats,  and  herds  of  cattle 
1  They  do  not  all  speak  the  same  Ian 
I  guage.  They  are  divided  by  two  Ian 
guages,  one  portion  of  the  village 
speaking  one, and  others,  another  speech 
Some  of  the  Indians  speak  the  Spanisl 

idioma  well  and  fluently.  Generally, 
some  one  is  appointed  among  them,  by 
themselves,  who  teaches  to  the  young 
the  traditions  of  their  little  nations, 
instructs  in  the  ancient  customs  and 
ceremonies,  and  inculcates  their  views 
and  principles  of  duty  and  morality. 
Outwardly,  they  are  all  of  the  Catholic 


Christian  faith.'  This  they  were  taught 
early  by  the  Spanish  conquerors,  and 
cling  to  its  catechism  and  observances, 
peculiar  to  the  character  of  the  native 
Indian  upon  this  continent. 

The  history  of  the  Pueblos  is  mized. 
They  were  established  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America  at  the  time  Cortes 
made  his  celebrated  conquests,  and 
west  of  the  Andes,  in  South  America, 
at  the  period  Pizarro  seized  upon  the 
countries  lying  there. 

They  maintained  an  empire  or  splen¬ 
did  magnificence  and  regal  power  where 
the  city  of  Mexico  now  stands.  They 
were  located  all  over  Mexico,  and  up 
through  this  section  of  country,  whicb 
was  afterward  known  as  New  Mexico. 


uisjN.  cii.!iKjiAN  nag  reoemiy  maae  a  trip, 
across  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  Cali-i 
fornia,  He  thus  speaks  of  Ae  Navajos' 
andZuni: 

I  started  out  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  chiefs  and  leading  men  of  the  Navajo 
Indians,  a  tribe  once  quite  hostile,  but  who 
were  subjected  to  the  United  States  by 
Gen.  Carleton  during  the  civil  war,  and 
removed  to  a  reservation  east  of  Santa  Fe, 
on  the  Pecos  River,  called  Bosque  Redon¬ 
do.  In  1868  I  was  one  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  who  agreed  to  have  them  removed 
to  a  reservation  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  New  Mexico,  at  old  Fort  Defiance. 
These  Indians  bad,  in  ancient  times, 
learned  some  of  the  arts  of  peace,  such 
as  making  cloth  and  blankets,  tanning 
leather,  cultivating  fields,  melons,  pump¬ 
kins  and  corn,  as  well  as  raising  sheep  and 
goats,  with  a  few  cattle  and  horses.  At 
the  treaty  they  promised  to  live  at  peace 
and  renew  their  occupation  as  agricul¬ 
turists  and  graziers.  I  then  promised 
that  I  would  visit  them  at  some  future 
time,  and  it  was  in  fulfillment  of  that 
promise  that  I  went  this  summer. 

Their  flock  of  sheep  has  increased  from 
20,000  to  500,000,  and  they  possess  some 
cattle  and  horses.  They  have  some  corn¬ 
fields  and  gardens,  and  they  are,  in  effect, 
self-sustaining.  They  were  generally  con¬ 
tented;  asked  some  few  modifications  of 
the  original  treaty,  but  admitted  that  it 
had  been  liberally  executed  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  After  one  more 
annuity  under  the  treaty  they  will  have 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

From  the  Navajos  I  went  to  visit  the 
Zuni  village  about  ninety  miles  southwest 
of  the  former.  This  is  also  a  pueblo  or 
village  of  Indians  who  are  self-sustaining. 
They  live  in  houses  made  of  adobe  or  sun- 
dried  brick,  cultivate  fields,  and  have  flocks 
of  sheep,  goats,  and  a  few  cattle.  They  are 
in  the  same  condition  now  that  they  were 
200  years  ago — manufacturing  their  own 
clothing,  raise  their  own  food  and  store  it 
away  for  winter,  and  expect  no  assistance 
from  the  government. 

- - I  ■ 


V  Uj\I  LANG  UA  GB 

AND  FOLK-LORE. 


It  was  an  early  June  morning,  with  hot  sun¬ 
shine,  but  clear,  invigorating  air,  when  we  start¬ 
ed  in  a  four-mule  ambulance  on  our  trip  of  thirty 
miles  to  Zuni.  There  were  four  of  us — Mr.  Cush¬ 
ing,  a  young  lieutenant,  the  artist,  and  the  writer. 
We  were  soon  high  up  on  the  wooded  uplands  of 
the  Zuni  range,  enjoying  on  the  ascent  backward 
views  over  great  plains  expanding  away  to  the 
blue  distance  of  Arizona  mountains.  The  forest ' 
scenery  of  the  mountain  heights  was  in  delight¬ 
ful  contrast  to  the  dusty  plain’s  dry  waste.  Tlie 
road  wound  through  shady  groves  of  tall  and 
sturdy  pines,  their  trunks  marked  with  clean  red 
bark  ;  also  cedars  with  bark  in  queer  gray  scales, 
like  the  back  of  an  alligator.  The  woods  stood, 
not  with  closed  ranks  like  an  eastern  forest,  but 
open  and  park-like,  interspersed  with  beautiful 
grassy  giftdes:  just  the  places  for  grazing  deer. 

Time  sped  quickly  In  listening  to  Mr.  Cushing’s 
willing  replies  to  our  multitudinous  inquiries. 
“If  you  are  told  that  any  primitive  people  is  ig¬ 
norant  of  its  history,  don’t  you  believe  it,”  said 
he.  “They  know  all  about  it.”  And  he  told 
with  what  wonderful  accuracy  traditions  are 
handed  down  among  the  Zunis,  the  tales,  repeat¬ 
ed  thousands  of  times,  being  transmitted  from 
father  to  son  without  the  change  of  a  single  word, 
for  generation  after  generation.  Reliance  on 
written  words  seems  to  impair  the  retentive  pow¬ 
er  of  the  memory  of  lettered  race,  and  the  mar¬ 
velous  memorizing  capacity  of  illiterate  peoples 
is  illustrated  in  the  handing  down  of  the  grand 
old  northern  sagas  by  the  Icelanders,  until  the 
acquisition  of  the  alphabet  enabled  them  to  be 
recorded  by  that  great  author  Snorri  Sturluson  ; 
also  the  transmission  for  generations,  among  the 
same  people,  of  the  most  intricate  of  genealog-* 
ioal  details,  involving  the  history  of  widely 
branched  families  for  centries,  and  covering  all 
the  lands  of  Scandinavia. 

In  the  same  way  the  Zunis  have  an  extensive 
unwritten  literature,  if  the  expression  may  be 
permitted.  They  have  a  vast  accumulation  of 
fables  and  folk-lore,  and  the  past  of  the  nation 
is  given  in  what  may  be  termed  the  Zuni  Bible. 
This  sacred  work  is  publicly  recited  at  rare  but 
regularly  recurring  intervals.  It  is  in  four  di¬ 
visions,  corresponding  to  four  books,  and  each 
of  these  is  divided  into  four  chapters.  Its  reci¬ 
tation  occupies  two  long  evenings.  It  is  in  per¬ 
fect  rhyme  and  rhythm,  and  is  highly  poetic. 
When  Mr.  Cushing  lirst  came  to  Zuni  the  charge 
of  the  Bible  was  officially  intrusted  to  an  aged, 
white-haired,  and  blind  old  man,  a  veritable  na¬ 
tive  Homer.  This  was  the  sole  di<ty  of  the  bard, 
and  he  was  supported  by  the  public.  He  died, 
and  the  sirccession  came  to  one  of  four  whom  he 
had  trained  up.  These  four  are  in  turn  continu¬ 
ally  instructing  youth  qualified  for  the  high  trust 
by  birth  and  lineage. 

To  acquire  and  record  this  wonderful  work, 
the  Zuni  Bible,  woxild  be  a  Homeric  task.  Mr. 
Cushing  has  several  times  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  its  recital — it  is  very  often  recited 
informally ;  but  to  memorize  it  and  write  it 
down  would  demand  the  closest  application. 
To  get  it  repeated  often  enough  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  would  need  the  use  of  the  nicest  diplomacy. 
The  Bible  begins  with  the  mythical  origin  of 
the  people,  and  then  enters  upon  what  is  evi¬ 
dently  genuine  history.  This  is  brought  down 
to  comparatively  recent  times,  but  the  work 
ends  before  the  era  of  the  Spanish  conqjiest  is 
reached.  The  story  of  the  Zunis  is  told  from 
tiie  time  when  their  home  was  on  the  shore  of 
the  great  ocean  to  the  westward,  probably  in 
Soutliern  California,  and  the  various  changes 
of  abode  are  given  during  their  migration  to 
their  present  seat  in  the  land  of  Cibola,  as  the 
country  of  the  Zunis,  after  much  historical  con¬ 
troversy,  is  now  fully  proven  to  be  by  Mr. 
Cushing.  The  sites  of  tlie  seven  cities  of  Cibola, 
described  by  Coronado  jmd  Friar  Niza,  have 
been  accurately  fixed  by  Mr.  Cushing  ;  they  are 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  present 
pueblo  of  Zuni,  which  was  established  upon  its 
present  site  not  long  after  the  Spanish  conquest, 
having  been  removed  from  its  location  near  by. 


The  ficchm<*y  oi*  fTi6'“inforrhntToh  'possespen^hy 
the  Zunis  concerning  the  rained  towns  where 
their  anct^stry  live<l  is  marvelous.  Those  towns 
wore  successively  settled  and  abandoned  for 
various  causes,  chief  among  which  were  the 
procure  of  hostile  people,  and  the  choking  with 
Simd  of  tlie  springs  upon  which  they  depended. 
Iho  hisUiry  of  these  places,  whicii  are  almost 
innunienible,  is  mostly  back  in  obscure  an¬ 
tiquity,  as  is  certiliod  by  time’s  imprint  upon 
the  ruins.  The  region  in  which  these  rnins  are 
,  foimd  covers  a  largo  part  of  New  Me.vico  and 
Arizima.  Every  investigation  of  ruins  claimed 
by  the  Zunis  as  theirs— their  locations  often 
liavung  been  unknown  until  Mr.  t’ushiiig  was 
told  that  the  Zunis  once  lived  in  certain  places, 
to  be  distinguished  by  certain  marks  and  feat¬ 
ures— has  verified  their  statements,  the  accuracy 
always  proving  unerring. 

The  language  of  the  Zunis  is  the  reverse  of 
barbarically  crude,  as  might  perhaps  be  ex- 
jxicteil  of  an  aboriginal  tongue.  It  lias  a  finely 
onlerod  structure,  and  is  very  expressive, 
abouiiding  in  delicate  shadings,  and  allowing 
fine  distinctions  of  meaning.  The  order  of  sen¬ 
tences  resembles  that  of  Latin  and  Gorman 
nither  than  English.  The  Zunis  are  fastidious 
in  their  requirements  for  the  correct  use  of  the 
language,  and  are  intolerant  of  ungrammatical 
speejh  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  they  have  an  an¬ 
cient  or  classical  language,  spoken  centuries 
ago,  handeil  down  in  the  many  sacred  sofigs, 
and  used  to-day  in  their  religious  observances. 
This  dead  language  bears  a  similar  relation  to 
their  speech  of  to-day  as  Anglo-Saxon  to  En¬ 
glish.  It  is  not  understood  by  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  but  is  familiar  only  to  the  priests  and  lead¬ 
ing  men.  So  here,  too,  is  the  church  the  con¬ 
servator  of  ancient  erudition. 


On  every  hand  are  met  startling  resemblances 
to  the  familiar  civilizations  of  the  East.  The 
folk-lore,  the  recital  of  whose  tales  and  fables 
begins  after  the  frost  comes,  and  fills  the  long, 
winter  evenings  at  the  family  firesides,  offers- 
many  of  these  parallels.  Some  of  the  fables  are,, 
in  substance,  almost  exactly  identical  with  fa¬ 
bles  of  disop.  For  spells  and  incantations  tlie 
Zunis  use  short  rhymed  couplets,  just  as  didouj 
Saxon  ancestors.  Their  religious  ceremonials- 
are  strangely  like  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians- 
and  Greeks.  A  striking  analogy  between  the- 
Zuni  and  the  Northern  mythology  is  found  in 
the  characterization  of  the  spirit  of  evil.  The- 
Zunis  have  two  names  for  the  Evil  One,  mean¬ 
ing  respectively  “the  maliciously  bad”  and  “the- 
stupidly  bad.”  In  the  same  way  the  Northern 
I  mythology  has  two  evil  spirits — Loki,  the  cun¬ 
ning  demon,  the  spirit  of  intelligent  wickedness, 
who  often  dresses  evil  in  an  alluring  guise, 
and  the  strong  but  blind  Hodur,  in  whom  the  evil 
I  coming  from  the  possession  of  power  by  igno- 
'  ranee  is  typified,  Hodur  killing  unwittingly  hie 
beautiful  brother  Baldur  with  the  lance  of  mis- 
j  tletog  placed  in  his  hand  by  the  sly  Loki.  In 
'  view  of  these  many  resemblances,  the  query  has 
been  raised  if  the  story  of  the  lost  Atlantis,  the 
sunken  continent,  might  not  be  something  more 
than  a  myth.  Might  not  this,  the  older  conti¬ 
nent,  be  the  ancestral  home  of  the  oldest  races  of 
the  Eastern  world?  Or  do  these  resemblances 
show  that  for  the  mental  development  of  man 
there  are  certain  sot  forms,  that  these  repeat 
themselves  everywhere,  and  that  the  human  in- 
i  tellect  passes  through  regular  stages  of  progres¬ 
sion,  of  which  these  similarities  are  marks? 
These  are  questions  which  ethnology  may  be 
able  to  answer  some  day  when  it  has  become  a 
more  positive  science. — Harper's  Magazine. 


Ox  the  Pecos  River,  Kew  Mexico,  some 
thirty  miles  from  Santa  Fe,  still  stand 
the  ruins  of  an  old  Catholic  Church  which 
bears  the  date  of  1680,  and  some  almost 
illegible  inscription  in  Latin. 


THE  ECLIPSE  AMONG  THE 
PUEBLO  INDIANS. 

A  corre.spondent  of  the  Denver  Tri- 
hune,  who  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Taos  on  the  29th  of  July,  sends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account : 

I  went  to  the  village  in  the  after¬ 
noon  a  short  while  before  the  eclipse 
I  began.  I  found  the  people  engaged  in 
their  usual  avocations,  and  concerned 
about  nothing  so  niuch  as  getting  into 
the  shade  where  they  naight  be  protect- 
I  ed  from  the  sun’s  rays,  which  in  that 
country  come  straight  down.  They 
were  evidently  expecting  nothing  to 
happen.  Their  science  had  not  told 
them  that  the  sun  was  to  be  hidden  ; 
neither  had  they  been  informed  by  any 
i  of  their  more  intelligent  neighbors. 
They  were  not,  therefore,  looking  for 
the  first  contact  with  smoked  glass  or 
through  lensed  instruments,  and  did 
not  observe  it  in  the  least.  For  half 
an  hour  they  took  no  heed.  Then  as 
I  the  light  began  to  grow  dimmer  and 
dimmer  they  became  confused  and 
frightened,  and  began  to  run  hither  and 
thither  and  to  gather  in  groups,  speak¬ 
ing  to  each  other  entirely  in  their  own 
language.  The  darker  it  grew  the  more 
excited  they  became.  Dozens  ran  to 
tell  the  Governor  of  the  village  what 
was  occurring,  and  soon  he  was  seen  to 
emerge  from  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  roof 
— their  place  of  entrance  and  egress  from 
their  buildings — and  look  anxiously  to¬ 
ward  the  sun,  and  then  to  observe  the 
light  it  cast  upon  objects  around  him. 
What  had  evidently  been  doubtful  to 
him  before  was  now  a  certainty,  and  his 
face  became  proportionately  as  dark  as 
the  half-hidden  sun.  He  advanced  to 
the  edge  of  the  roof,  his  somewhat  ven¬ 
erable  and  slightly  dirty  face  showiilg 
the  most  evident  signs  of  deep  anxiety, 
and  called  out  with  a  strong  voice,  com¬ 
manding  the  attention  of  all  his  sub¬ 
jects.  Chaos  was  reduced  to  order,  and 
silence,  except  on  his  part,  reigned  over 
the  village.  Not  a  common  Indian  ut 
tered  a  whisper.  None  of  them  seemed 
to  feel  at  liberty  to  breathe.  He  spoke 
with  tremulous  voice,  telling  his  people 
that  the  dread  hour  had  come  upon 
them.  They  had  great  cause,  he  said, 
for  apprehending  the  worst,  and  the 
chances  were  that  the  village  would 
soon  be  annihilated  and  the  “people  of 
the  sun”  destroyed  “teeth  and  toe¬ 
nails.”  Some  one  had  committed  a 
grievous  sin.  Who  that  person  was 
could  not  be  known,  and  not  even  in¬ 
quired  at  that  time ;  but  their  great  God 
had  been  offended  and  was  so  ashamed 
that  he  was  hiding  his  face  from  them. 


Their  conduct  had  been  such  that  he 
refused  to  show  his  face  until  the  erime 
had  been  atoned  for,  whatever  it  might 
be.  Extraordinary  steps  were  necessary. 
By  acting  as  they  should  they  might 
avert  calamity.  Otherwise  it  was  more 
than  likely  that  they  would  never  again 
bask  in  the'  sunshine  of  the  affections 
of  their  God  and  preserver.  Then  their 
crops  would  wither,  their  stock  would 
not  survive,  the  earth  would  be  covered 
with  eternal  frosts,  and  slow  but  cer¬ 
tain  death  would  be  the  result — a  ter¬ 
rible  fate  awaited  the  people  of  the 
descendants  of  the  canonized  Monte¬ 
zuma. 

After  this  brief  harangue  he  selected 
three  of  his  most  trusted  men  and  told 
them  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  estufa 
and  tell  the  Monjeys  in  charge  of  the 
eternal  flame,  kept  burning  in  honor  of 
Montezuma,  to  see  to  it  that  the  fire  was 
at  its  best.  They  started  off  and  then  in 
a  voice  more  powerful  than  ever  told 
the  women  of  the  village,  old  and  young, 
to  proceed  to  the  track  used  for  the 
foot-races  on  fete  days  and  strip  them¬ 
selves  and  run  in  pairs  until  they  fell 
or  the  darkness  was  discontinued. 

The  women  started  almost  instantly 
to  obey  the  order.  The  old  man  de¬ 
scended  from  the  housetop*,  and  he  with 
others  proceeded  to  the  grounds  to  see 
that  the  order  was  obeyed.  The  women 
stripped  themselves"  until  not  a  shred 
of  clothing  was  left  upon  them.  Both 
they  and  the  men  werg  as  solemn  as 
the  grave  and  seemed  to  regard  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  one  upon  which  their  lives 
depended.  There  were  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  women,  aud  they  soon  began 
to  do  the  penance  of  the  tribe  for  the 
crime  which  it  was  supposed  they  were 
being  punished.  They  ran  in  pairs  and 
with  considerable  lack  of  order  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  go,  with  a  few  exceptions,  for 
half  an  hour. 

By  this  time  the  light  had  begun  to 
grow  stronger,  and  it  was  evident  to 
the  Indian  mind  that  all  danger  was 
past.  The  announcement  to  this  effect 
by  the  Governor  of  the  village  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  loud  cheers  that  resounded 
throughout  the  neighborhood  and  which 
were  full  of  thanks  to  the  King  of  kings 
for  delivery  from  his  wrath.  The  women 
were  again  dressed,  and  were  each  and 
every  one  the  heroine  of  the  hour.  Taos 
was  not  in  the  belt  of  totality  and  the 
darkness  was  never  so  great  there  as  it 
was  in  places  more  favored,  and  the 
Indians  were  sincere  in  the  belief  that 
they  had  averted  the  calamity  of  total 
and  eternal  darkness  by  causing  Mon¬ 
tezuma  to  desist  in  his  punishment  by 
means  of  their  penance  and  peculiar 
sacrifice. 


I  afterward  learned  that  this  custom 
of  having  the  women  .make  these  races 
in  a  nude  state  was  universal  with  the 
Pueblos  on  occasions  of  this  kind. 
Why  the  women  and  not  the  men  are 
required  to  do  so  he  could  not  ascertain. 
They  merely  said  in  reply  to  questions 
that  Montezuma,  whom  they  honored  i 
and  feared,  required  it,  and  that  was 
suflacient  for  him.  •  They  have  a  tradi¬ 
tion  that  their  great  king  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  by  his 
daughter,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
requiring  of  the  females  to  humiliate 
themselves  as  penance  for  the  great  and 
original  crime  committed  by  one  of 
their  sex  against  this  dignitary,  grows 
out  of  the  tradition.  At  any  rate  it  isj 
a  curious  custom,  and  the  observance  of| 
i  it  deserves  to  be  noted  in  the  records 
I  of  the  eclipse  of  ’78. 

THE  NATIONALITY  OF  THE 
PUEBLOS. 

BY  MAJOR  J.  W.  POWBLL. 

The  Pueblo  people  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  are  frequently  called 
Aztecs,  but  they  are  in  no  way  related 
to  the  Aztecs;  in  fact,  they  belong  to 
four  different  stocks,  no  one  of  which 
has  any  relation  to  the  Aztecs  as  yet 
discovered. 

The  following  schedule  shows  how ' 
these  people  are  classified  on  a  linguis¬ 
tic  basis — the  only  reliable  guide  on 
this  matter : 

I.  Tano  Family  or  Stock. 

The  languages  or  dialects  of  this 
stock  are  spoken  by  the  people  ofisleta, 
Sandia,  Tewa,  San  Ildefonso,  San  Juan, 
Santa  Clara,  Pojoaque,  Nambc,  Tesuque, 
Sinecu,  Jemez,  Taos  and  Picuri. 

II.  Kera  Family  or  Stock. 

The  languages  or  dialects  of  this  stock 
are  spoken  by  the  people  of  San  Felipe, 
Santo  Domingo,  Cdchiti,  Santa  Ana, 
Cia,  Acoma,  Laguna,  Povate,  Hasatch 
and  Mogino. 

III.  Zuni  Family  or  Stock. 

The  languages  or  dialects  of  this  stock 
are  spoken  by  the  people  of  Zuni,  Las 
Nutrias  and  Oj6  de  Pesoado. 

III.  Shinumo  Language  a  Branch  of 
the  Xuma  Stock. 

This  language  is  spoken  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Oraibi,  Shipauiluvi,  Mishon- 
ginivi,  Shongapavi,  Yolpi  and  Sicho- 
miivi.  These  are  six  towns  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Tusayan,  and  are  often  called 
Moqui  towns.  The  seventh  is  Tewa, 


The  Numa  stock,  in  which  the  Shinu- 
mo 'language  is  grouped,  embraces  the 
Comanche,  Ute,  Shoshoni,  Paviotso,  and 
many  other  Indians,  and  as  widely  spread 
^  throughout  the  United  States.  It  seems 
I  probable  that  there  is  a  slight  affinity 
I  between  the  Taho  languages  and  the 
I  languages  of  this  stock,  but  facts  have 
not  yet  been  collected  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  warrant  us  in  making  a  posi¬ 
tive  statement, 

THE  AZTEC  VILLA  GE  OF  ZUNI. 

A  Villnspc  of  San-Wornl)  ipem  —  Knored 

Sprlnfj— AUnrs  niid  Vroveii  In  llitfli  I*Iaoew 

in  tile  United  MuiteH — Hume  91lssion  Sla- 

tiou. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Lee  and  Shepard,  the  well-known  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Boston,  for  the  use  of  some 
electrotype  plates  from  their  recent 
publication,  “The  Marvelous  Country  ; 
or.  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Ar- 
|izona  and  New  Mexico.”  As  there  is  no 
more  romantic  section  of  our.  country, 
adventures  in  it  must  necessarily  be 
full  of  interest.  While  full  of  adven¬ 
ture,  the  book  also  conveys  much  val- 
^uable  information  concerning  that  won- 
|der-land. 

We  clip  from  the  work  the  following 
description  of  Zuni :  The  present  build¬ 
ings,  as  seen  in  the  illustration,  were 
I  standing  and  inhabited  in  1526,  when 
first  visited  by  Joseph  de  Bazemzalles. 
The  houses  are  of  stone,  well  con¬ 
structed,  and  covered  with  a  stucco, 
made  of  mud  and  gravel.  They  are 
terraced  in  the  usual  manner,  some  of 
them  being  five  stories  high.  Thej 
egress  is  had  by  ladders,  as  very  few  of 
them  have  doors  or  windows  in  the 
4ower  stories  until  recently.  Some  of  1 
,  the  best  of  them  have  stone-flagging 
floors,  well  laid,  and  the  walls  well 
plastered. 

The  village  is  situated  in  Western 
New  Mexico,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
Arizona  line. 

As  a  people,  the  ^unis  are  a  finely 
:  formed  and  intelligent  race.  They  wear 
their  hair  knotted  behind,  and  bound 
with  gay  ribbons  or  braid.  In  front  it 
is  cut  square  across  (banged)  so  as  to 
completely  cover  the  forehead,  a  cus¬ 
tom  common  to  all  the  Pueblos.  In 
the  smmer  a  portion  of  the  Zunis  go 
o-ut  from  the  town  from  five  to  thirty 


miles  to  raise  their  summer  crop  of 
wheat,  barley  and  corn,  returning  in 
the  fall  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  town. 
The  government  is  patriarchal  in  form, 
their  laws  being  made  by  thirteen  wise 
men  calhd  Caciques,  who  are  selected 
from  among  their  wisest  and  best  peo¬ 
ple.  Their  religion  is  nominally  Cath¬ 
olic,  though,  in  reality,  they  are  sun- 
worshipers.  They  were  first  discovered 
I  by  the  Spaniards  soon  after  the  con- 
I  quest  of  Mexico,  and  priests  have  lived 
among  them  for  nearly  300  years,  until 
some  time  during  the  present  century. 
The  Zunis  are  a  well-behaved  people, 
keen  in  trade,  but  hospitable  and  gen¬ 
erous  to  whites  who  are  led  by  fortune 
for  a  time  among  them.  They  are  self- 
supporting  ;  in  many  respects  far  more 
cleanly  in  their  habits  than  other  tribes, 
which  is  not  saying  much,  and  are 
proud  to  say  that  they  have  never 
killed  a  white  man.  From  their  form, 
build  and  personal  characteristics  they 
have,  no  doubt,  an  origin  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  most  other  Indians  on  thej 
continent.  They  have  large  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats,  many  horses  and 
mules,  some  cattle,  raise  considerable 
I  corn  and  wheat,  pumpkins,  etc. ;  have 
large  peach  orchards,  which  were,  no 
i  doubt,  started  by  the  old  Jesuit  priests 
from  pits  brought  from  Europe  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  A  full  history  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  people,  of  their  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms,  of  their  long  and  interesting 
traditions,  of  their  mode  of  life,  etc., 
would  be  full  of  interest,  and  might 
give  the  world  some  better  knowledge 
than  we  now  have  of  the  early  history 
of  this  continent. 

TJie  Floort. 

Two  or  three  miles  from  Zuni  is  a 
large  mesa  or  mountain  precipice,  1,000 
feet  high.  Upon  the  top  of  this  eleva¬ 
tion  was  Old  Zuni,  a  portion  of  the 
walls  of  which  are  seen  standing  in  the 
illustration  of  Zuni  altars.  Old  Zuni 
I  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  the  time 
I  of  the  flood. 

(Visiting  Zuni  last  spring  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  mission,  I  took  Zuni  guides 
and  ascended  this  mesa.  It  was  a  peril¬ 
ous  climb,  and  we  wished  ourselves 
safely  down  many  times  before  we 
reached  the  top.)  Upon  top  is  a  level 


plateau  of  many  acres,  upon  which  was 
standing  a  grove  of  cedars,  surrounded 
by  crumbling  walls  of  great  antiquity. 

These  prehistoric  ruins  cover  an 
area  of  thirty  acres.  Towering  high 
upon  the  side  of  this  mesa  were  two 
immense  colums  of  sand-stone  (one  of 
which  is  seen  at  the  end  of  the  mesa  in 
the  illustration),  each  covered  with 
what  seemed  to  be  human  figures  of 
colossal  size. 

Tradition  of  the  Flood. 

They  say  that  ages  before  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  first  Europeans  a  dread¬ 
ful  flood  visited  the  earth.  Water  fell 
from  the  heavens,  gushed  forth  from 
the  earth,  and  rolled  in  from  the  east  j 
and  from  the  west  until  the  whole  earth 
was  submerged,  destroying  man  and 
beast — the  wild  apache  and  the  sly 
cayote.  Many  of  the  people  of  Zuni 
rushed  to  the  top  of  this  mesa,  but  the 
greater  part  perished  before  reaching 
it.  In  the  midst  of  the  flood,  darkness 
came  upon  the  earth.  The  sun  forgot  to 
rise,  and  gloom  and  desolation  reigned 
supreme.  Still  the  waters  rose  higher 
and  higher,  threatening  to  overflow  the 
mesa.  To  stay  the  flood,  they  took  the 
lovely  daughter  and  son  of  the  Cacique 
and  hurled  them  from  the  precipice  in- 1 
to  the  surging  flood  as  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice.  And  the  flood  was  stayed, 
having  reached  within  thirty  feet  of 
the  top.  The  boy  and  girl  were  turned 
into  these  great  stone  pillars,  as  a  me¬ 
morial  that  the  sacrifice  was  accepted. 

Altar*  In  ]Iig:h  Place*. 

These  cedar-groves  contain  many  of 
the  altars  for  their  strange  rites  and! 
ceremonies.  [See  illustration  of  Zuni 
altars.]  As  we  approached  them,  min¬ 
gled  veneration  and  fear  came  over  the 
countenance  of  the  old  Cacique  who 
was  our  guide.  Taking  some  white 
powder  from  a  small  bag  suspended  to 
his  neck,  and  placing  it  upon  a  silver 
plate,  which  he  took  from  his  girdle, 
he  turned  his  face  to  the  south,  hold¬ 
ing  a  small  portion  of  the  powder  be¬ 
tween  his  thumb  and  finger,  gently 
blew  it  into  the  air,  while  muttering 
some  mysterious  incantations.  This 
was  an  invocation  to  the  spirit  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma.  These  altars  are  generally  oval 
in  form,  between  two  and  three  yards 


long,  designated  by  a  feather-arrow,! 
and  kind  of  net-work  screen.  Theyj 
always  face  the  south,  toward  which 
point  of  the  compass'  Montezuma  was 
supposed  to  have  gone,  when  he  left  his 
children  of  the  Puebloes. 

The  foot  of  the  altars  was  indicated 
by  a  cedar  board,  while  in  the  center 

l.was  a  piece  of  wood-carving.  The  out¬ 
side  was  marked  by  a  row  of  shells,  or 
vase  stones,  or  painted  arrows.  Many 
of  the  altars  are  very  ancient,  showing 
evidence  of  having  existed  hundreds  of 
jears. 

.Sacred  Sprlug:. 

In  a  small  grotto,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mesa,  is  the  Sacred  Spring  shown  in  the 
illustration.  It  is  about  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  and  neatly  walled  up  with 
stone.  The  water  is  remarkably  good, 
but  no  Zuni  will  drink  of  it  for  fear 
that  the  spirit  of  the  spring  will  avenge 
such  indignities  with  instant  death. 
Once  each  year,  during  the  month  of 
August,  the  Cacique,  accompanied  by 
his  chief  council,  visits  the  spring,  per¬ 
forms  certain  religious  rites,  cleans  out 
the  spring,  places  upon  the  wall  an 
elaborately  painted  water-jar,  which 
has  been  specially  prepared  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  by  the  high  priest.  All  vows 
made  at  the  spring  are  sacred. 

While  the  sacred  rites  are  being  per¬ 
formed  at  the  spring,  those  who  have 
lost  friends  during  the  year  form  a  pro¬ 
cession,  just  as  the  sun  shows  on  top  of 
the  mesa,  and  march  to  the  summit 
there  to  spend  the  entire  day,  com¬ 
muning  with  their  departed  friends. 
Thus  the  ancient  inhabitants  continue 
to  have  their  altars  and  groves  of  Baal  | 
in  high  places  of  the  land — bringing  I 
curses  upon  them  and  their  children. 
(Jer.  xvii.  1-4.) 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  has 
established  a  mission  station  among 
them,  and  stationed  there  Br.  and  Mrs. 
Palmer.  Will  the  Church  sustain  them 
as  through  the  instruction  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  they  are  able,  like  Josiah  (2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  3,  4),  to  purge  the  United 
States  from  the  high  places  and  the 
groves ;  and  break  down  the  altars  of 
Baalim  ?  The  prayers  of  God’s  people 
are  earnestly  asked,  that  the  Holy 


II 


Spirit  may  so  accompany  our  mission 
schools  among  that  people,  that  they 
Will  cut  down  their  sacred  groves,  and 
find  the  blessing  of  the  Gentiles,  even 
^‘V  their  springs  of  water.  (Isa.  xlix.lO.)  ^ 


THE  CLIFF  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  UPPER  BIO 
GRANDE.— I. 


BY  BEY.  n.  O.  LADD. 


A  drive  of  thirty  miles  from  Santa  Fe  brings  one  with¬ 
in  easy  walking  distance  of  the  ancient  cliff  dwellings 
on  the  upper  Rio  Grande  just  brought  to  notice  by  the 
grading  of  the  new  railroad  to  Santa  Fe.  A  small  party 
about  equally  made  up  of  Eastern  tourists  and  citizens 
of  Santa  Fe  recently  explored  these  strange  dwellings. 
The  road  which  we  took  led  over  the  mesa  above  Santa 
Fe  to  the  pueblo  of  San  lldefonzo  where  we  crossed 
the  Rio  Grande  and  rode  six  miles  up  a  canyon  to  the 
vicinity  of  springs  where  we  made  our  camp,  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  cliffs.  We  had  secured  an  excellent 
Indian  guide  at  San  lldefonzo  and,  though  it  was  late 
in  the  afternoon,  we  started  toward  the  ruins  which  we 
were  eager  to  see. 

Climbing  the  steep  hills  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  can¬ 
yon  we  found  ourselves  at  the  top  of  an  immense  black 
crater  from  whose  depths  had  once  issued  the  lava  and 
scorite  distinctly  traceable  in  the  strata  on  each  side  of  the 
canyon  near  the  top  of  the  mesa.  A  peaceful  spring,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  few  budding  trees,  issued  from  the  mass 
of  volcanic  debris  where  once  glowed  a  huge  caldron  of 
lava,  lurid  with  flame  and  fiery  cinders  that  blackened  as 
it  cooled  the  sides  of  the  canyon.  On  the  right  of  this 
chasm  the  cliff  rose  four  hundred  feet  with  strata  of  red 
sandstone  thirty  or  forty  feet  thick.  The  cleavage  of 
fallen  masses  has  left  a  perfectly  smooth  perpendicular 
face  surmounted  with  white  tufa.  Still  above  this  were 
sandstone  and  soil  of  darker  hue  on  which  the  surface  of 
the  mesa  rested. 

After  walking  three  miles  we  reached  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Cuapillo  Pueblo  at  the  base  of  the  cliff.  They  are 
apparently  older  than  those  on  the  mesa  above,  though 
not  so  extensive.  The  tufa  stones  of  which  this  pueblo 
is  built,  worn  by  long  exposure,  were  nearly  buried  in 
the  sands  which  have  gathered  by  winds  and  torrents 
and  settled  over  them.  The  mound  on  which  they  rest 
in  this  beautiful  valley  hides  a  history  that  can  never  be 
read.  From  this  dwelling  the  ancient  cliff  dwellers, 
driven  perhaps  by  the  incursions  of  hostile  tribes, 
climbed  the  steep  sides  of  the  mesa  and  built  larger  and 
more  secure  habitations.  Following  them  afar  off  in 
the  centuries  we,  too,  ascended  their  path.  Pieces  of  In-j 
dian  pottery  of  every  color  and  marking,  and  numerous 
chips  of  agate  and  fiint,  were  around  us  and  gathered 
with  intense  interest. 

As  we  approach  the  steeper  part  of  the  cliff,  a  wind¬ 
ing  and  zig-zag  path  is  before  us.  The  trail  is  no  longer 
in^the  earth,  but  worn  in  solid  rock.  Step  by  step  it 
leads  up  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  clilf.  We  put 
our  feet  into  the  tracks  worn  into  the  solid  rock.  It 
seems  impossible  to  mount  up  the  last  thirty  feet  of 
that  vertical  face,  but  we  reach  up  with  our  hands.  Our 
fingers  clutch  the  places  made  for  thein  many  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  iu  the  rock.  First,  the  right  hand  finds  a 


,  firm  hold  above  us;  then  the  left  sinks  into  anoth¬ 
er  hole  just  fitted  to  the  slature  of  a  man  in  the  act  of 
climbing,  as  his  feet  touch  the  foot  tracks  below.  Pull¬ 
ing  ourselves  up,  our  knees  find  their  well-worn  resting 
place,  our  hands  another  firm  hole  in  the  rock,  and  we 
seem  to  ourselves  to  have  leaped  across  the  centuries 
and  to  be  at  the  feet  of  men  older  than  the  Aztecs  who 
'  are  leading  us  to  their  homes  near  the  clouds.  The 
fancy  makes  us  forgetful  of  all  danger  and,  with  an  in¬ 
tense  historic  glow,  we  climb  toward  the  summit  upon 
which  at  last  we  cast  ourselves,  panting  and  exhausted 
while  we  look  wonderingly  around  to  see  how  the  old 
cliff  dwellers  will  greet  us.  But  we  find  no  Rip  Van 
Winkles  of  these  mountains,  only  our  guide,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  Aztecs,  a  people  far  off  in  history  from  them 
is  pointing  us  to  the  silent  and  deserted  ruins  of  these’ 
homes.  The  sun  is  casting  its  last  rays  upon  them.  We 
look  around  bewildered  for  a  moment  with  the  gorgeous 
view  of  mesas  and  cliffs,  canyons  and  dark  pine%overed 

valleys  and  snowy  mountains  towering  above  them  all 
in  the  blue  skies,  and  then  we  hasten  forward  to  the 
greyish  white  stones  lying  in  confused  heaps,  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  walls  on  the  grassy  and  level  surface  of  the 
table-land  to  which  we  have  climbed. 

This  is  the  mesa  Pueblo  Chapillo.  We  hurriedly  ex¬ 
amined  its  ruins  ere  the  twilight  deepened.  They  were 
about  320  leet  long  and  300  feet  wide.  The  walls  stand¬ 
ing  two  or  three  feet  high,  gave  the  configuration  of  the 
rooms.  They  were  rectangular  and  the  stones  were  laid 
in  some  kind  of  mortar.  The  rooms  were  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long  and  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  and  probably 
opened  to  an  inner  court.  These  walls  were  two  or  three 
feet  thick,  and  sufficiently  strong  for  the  support  of 
three  or  four  stones.  There  was  a  circular  depression 
with  stone  walls  in  one  part  of  the  court,  which  was 
probably  their  estufa,  or  place  of  sacred  fire.  We  found 
a  number  of  stone  implements  among  the  building 
stones.  These  were  apparently  of  the  same  age  as  the 
dwelling,  and  were  made  of  lava  rock  and  sandstone. 
They  consisted  of  matalars,  mano  stones,  and  hammers 
and  chisels.  If  these  were  on  the  surface  what  might  be 
revealed  by  digging  into  the  deposits  of  earth  which  cen¬ 
turies  have  made!  A  piece  of  carved  amethystine  stone  ^ 
two  or  three  inches  long  was  the  most  interesting  relic 
which  we  obtained.  This  was  the  home  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  people.  We  longed  to  remain  but  approaching 
night  warned  us  to  leave  this  mysterious  spot.  So,  hurl¬ 
ing  our  heaviest  stone  relics  over  the  cliff,  we  clambered 
down  and  walked  by  the  light  of  the  stars  back  to  the 
camp,  burdened  with  our  treasures  but  busy  with  our 
thoughts  of  the  strange  histories  of  this  land.  A  night 
on  the  dry  ground  beneath  the  sk-y,  while  the  water 
froze  an  inch  thick  at  our  side,  somewhat  tested  our  pa¬ 
tience,  but  did  not  cool  our  enthusiasm  for  further  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  after  a  hot  breakfast,  prepared  over  our 
camp  fire,  we  took  an  early  start  with  .Tuan  the  guide, 
who  promised  to  take  us  to  the  cavas  casas  or  houses  in 
the  sides  of  the  cliffs,  which  he  had  not  time  to  show  us 
on  the  previous  evening. 

/Santa  W.  31. 
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THE  GLIFP.DWELLIN08  OF  THE  UPPER  RIO 


JL>-- 


GRANDE.— II. 


BY  REV.  H.  O.  LADD. 


A  calm,  bright  morning  walk  in  such  air  as  is  found 
on  the  plateaus  of  New  Mexico,  with  such  adventures 
before  us,  made  us  light-hearted,  and  but  for  stumbling 
feet,  we  should  have  almost  forgotten  that  we  were  not 
winged,  as  we  retraced  our  way  to  Mesa  Pueblo  Chapillo. 
With  better  light  we  discovered  there  the  remains  of  a 
reservoir.  It  was  about  thirty-five  feet  in  diameter, 
built  of  flat  stones  two  or  three  feet  high,  set  up  on 
edge,  and  lapping  each  other.  The  bottom  was  a 
smooth,  sloping  ledge,  and  the  inclination  of  the  ground 
indicated  the  drainage  of  nearly  twenty  acres  into  this 
reservoir.  We  could  fancy  the  women  of  old  time, 
clothed  in  deer-skins  or  cotton  garments  (remnants  of 
cotton  cloth  are  yet  found  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
mound  builders)  bearing  on  their  heads  jars  of  water 
from  this  reservoir  to  the  lofty  stone  Pueblo  at  the 
crown  of  the  Mesa. 

We  were,  however,  eager  to  see  the  cave-houses  of 
these  cliff-dwellers,  and  hastened  to  the  southwestern 
face  of  the  plateau,  which  we  descended  by  another 
path  worn  into  the  rock  in  ladder-like  steps.  About 
thirty  feet  from  the  top  we  found  ourselves  in  front  of  a 
cave  evidently  cut  into  the  white  porous  tufa,  on  an 
irregular  terrace  or  shelf  along  the  face  of  the  cliff  from 
three  to  ten  feet  wide.  Along  this  terrace,  at  intervals 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  were  these  cave-dwellings  of 
various  shapes.  Some  formed  the  half  of  a  sphere,  with 
a  door- way  three  feet  high  and  two  feet  wide,  sometimes 
constructed  with  both  a  lintel  and  threshold  of  stone. 
Others  had  quite  irregular  entrances,  but  the  rooms 
were  rectangular,  and  carefully  hewn.  The  ceilings 
were  quite  smooth;  many  were  blackened  with  smoke. 
The  fire  had  evidently  been  built  opposite  the  door¬ 
ways  inside,  and  the  smoke  usually  escaped  through  a 
hole  in  the  ceiling,  slanting  toward  the  face  of  the  cliff. 

These  dwellings  were  from  five  to  eight  feet  high. 
The  inner  rooms  were  lower  than  the  outer,  and  entered 
by  holes  only  large  enough  for  a  person  to  crawl 
through.  These  may  have  been  store-rooms  for  corn 
and  other  provisions,  though  they  looked  like  comforta¬ 
ble  sleeping-places.  Little  cuddies  were  hewn  into  the 
rock  for  shelves  and  receptacles.  The  floors  were  level 
and  hard,  except  that  they  are  covered  with  three  or 
four  inches  of  sand  and  mold.  There  were  hiero¬ 
glyphics  cut  into  the  ceilings.  The  oldest-looking  rep¬ 
resented  an  Indian  chief  with  feathers  on  his  head;  a 
large  snake,  and  other  symbols.  These  were  cut  in 
lines  an  inch  deep  and  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and 
blackened  with  smoke.  There  were  other  Indian  writ¬ 
ings  which  we  saw  on  these  walls,  which  seemed  to  be 
of  later  date. 

As  we  sat  in  these  caves  we  longed  for  something 
which  should  bring  back  to  us  the  lost  race  that  once 
lived  here.  We  looked  out  upon  the  same  hills  and 
majestic  mountains  and  picturesque  valleys,  in  sight  of 
which  they  lived  their  dreamy  lives.  Sitting  in  their 
door- ways  they  could  look  far  down  the  canyon,  and 
espy  their  friends  or  foes  approaching.  If  too  many  to 
contend  with  they  could  clamber  up  the  cliff,  and  take 
refuge  behind  the  stone  walls  of  the  fort-like  dwelling 
of  the  pueblo.  We  searched  for  their  tools  and  uten¬ 
sils  as  if  centuries  would  leave  them  there  undisturbed. 
We  found  a  few  stone  hammers,  matalais,  manos. 


hatchets,  spear  and  arrow  heads  but  hardly  ^eli 
them  to  have  been  used  by  the  first 
caves,  though  their  appearance  indicates  that  tney 
very  ancient.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  metal  anywhere 
among  all  these  implements  of  peace  or  war.  They  be¬ 
longed  indeed,  to  a  stone  age.  There  were  traces  of 
maize,  very  dry,  and  black  corn-cobs,  a  few  pieces  ot 
wood  hidden  in  the  crevices.  Did  these  belong  to  the 
builders  of  these  homes?  The  silence  and  emptiness 
of  these  once  populous  dwellings  seemed  like  the  deso¬ 
lations  described  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  concern¬ 
ing  Edom. 

Three  miles  distant  from  this  cliff  was  another  an¬ 
cient  pueblo  and  group  of  cliff  dwellings.  So  without 
visiting  half  of  these  which  stretched  along  this  broken 
terrace  for  half  a  mile,  we  were  obliged  to  hurry  on. 
Encumbered  with  our  relics,  we  dropped  down  the 
rugged  sides  of  the  Mesa  Chapillo,  which  we  had  found 
so  interesting,  and  took  a  southwestern  direction,  doub¬ 
ling  the  heads  of  mesas,  as  seamen*  double  Cape  Horn, 
crossing  canyons  and  valleys  till  we  began  to  ascend 
another  plateau  through  a  beautiful  park  set  with  large 
pines  and  cedar.  Two  miles  brought  us  to  the  ruins  of 
a  pueblo  which  corresponded  in  age  to  those  beneath 
the  Mesa  Chapillo.  They  were  partially  covered  with 
earth  and  overgrown  with  grass,  and  we  found  there  no 
vestiges  of  inhabitants  except  flints  and  arrow-heads. 
Passing  these  ruins,  we  climbed  the  plateau,  following 
a  trail  in  the  surface  rock.  Suddenly  the  guide  stopped, 
and  pointed  to  a  round  pit,  eight  feet  deep,  and  three 
or  four  feet  in  diameter,  cut  into  the  solid  rock  ten  feet 
from  the  trail.  He  told  us  this  was  the  trap  which  the 
ancient  people  made  for  mountain  sheep,  which  made 
this  plateau  their  path  away  from  the  valleys  to  the 
Jemez  Mountains. 

A  mile  further  brought  us  to  the  Mesa  Pueblo  Ques- 
tacita  Blanca.  It  was,  like  Chapillo  constructed  of 
rectangular  blocks  of  tufa,  but  the  ruins  indicated  a 
much  larger  building  and  population.  They  were  by 
rough  measurement,  about  450  feet  long  and  300  feet 
wide.  Numerous  apartments  were  still  visible  in  the. 
place,  and  there  were  three  or  four  estufas  and  a  circular 
council-hall  built  of  stones.  Otherwise  these  ruins  dif¬ 
fered  not  much  from  those  at  Chapillo.  They  are  like 
those  on  the  Rio  Chaco,  an  affluent  of  the  San 
Juan  in  New  Mexico,  said  to  be  the  largest  and 
most  remarkable  ever  erected  by  aborigines  in  North 
America.  Archaeologists  have  described  Hungo 
Parie,  one  of  the  smallest  of  these  pueblos  on  the 
Chaco,  as  a  building  that  was  300  feet  long,  with 
wings  144  feet  in  length,  built  three  stories  high, 
in  the  terraced  form,  with  walls  of  sandstone,  laid  with 
adobe  mortar.  It  had  one  hundred  and  forty-six  apart¬ 
ments,  and  would  accommodate  from  five  to  eight  hun¬ 
dred  people.  The  length  of  the  Pueblo  Bonito  in 
Mexico,  the  largest  single  pueblo  building  in  North 
America,  is  544  feet,  and  its  width  is  314  feet,  and  it 
is  estimated  to  have  contained  641  rooms. 

In  comparison  with  these  Questacita  Blanca  Pueblo  is 
a  very  remarkable  ruin.  A  population  of  a  thousand 
could  have  dwelt  there.  Its  mesa  was  much  broader 
than  any  we  had  visited.  The  views  from  it  toward  the 
south  and  west  are  wonderfully  fine.  These  pre-his- 
toric  people,  if  such  they  were,  must  have  had  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  landscapes  which,  even  now,  when  streams  and 
rivers  are  dried  up,  and  mesas  and  mountains  have  been 
shorn  of  their  ancient  forest  beauty,  charm  the  beholder 
who  stands  in  their  very  footsteps,*aud  looks  on  the 


daily  companionship  in  their 


scenes  they  chose  ; 
meager  lives. 

We  could  find  among  these  ruins  but  few  stone  uten¬ 
sils,  but  picked  up  quantities  of  broken  f)Ottery  and 
pieces  of  flmt,  and  weapons  characteristic  of  aboriginal 
American  history.  But  we  discovered,  looking  over 
the  cliff  to  the  sides  of  the  canyon,  east  of  the  ruins, 
apother  series  of  cave-dwellings  extending  for  half  a 
mile,  constructed  in  the  same  strata  of  tufa  as  those  at 
Chapillo. 

A  curious  trace  of  the  old  life  met  our  eyes  as  we 
were  about  to  descend  into  this  canyon.  The  guide  led 
us  to  the  brow  of  the  cliff  where  the  same  kind  of  a 
path  as  before  described  was  worn  into  the  rock,  and 
pointed  to  _  a  singular  guide-post,  or  dial,  which  had 
been  used  in  ancient  times.  Pour  round  holes  were 
sunk  two  or  three  inches  into  the  flat  rock.  They  were 
evidently  at  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass, 
about  five  inches  in  diameter,  on  a  space  two  feet  square. 
On  the  diagonal  of  this  square  was  a  footprint  nine  or 
ten  inches  long,  also  sunk  into  the  rock,  as  if  made  for 
a  naked  foot.  As  one  came  up  over-  the  cliff  on  thp 
trail  one  would  naturally  put  his  foot  at  the  first  sted 
into  this  track.  What  was  it  for?  Perhaps  it  pointee 
to  some  sacred  spot  in  the  southwest,  or  to  some  gather¬ 
ing  point  of  these  tribes.  It  may  have  been  a  prayer 
written  on  this  table  of  stone  that  the  Great  Spirit 
would  direct  him  who  should  place  his  foot  into  this 
print,  into  the  way  the  fathers  trod. 

Santa  Fe^  N.  M. 


TEE  CLIFF  DWELLERS  OF  THE  UPPER  RIO 

GRANDE.— III. 


{Concluded.) 


BY  EBV.  H.  O.  LADD. 


There  were  some  new  features  about  the  Questa  cita 
Blanca  cliff  dwellings.  They  faced  to  the,  west,  the 
canyons  extending  in  a  southwest  direction.  On  the 
shelving  ledge  of  the  cliff  massive  stone  walls  had  been 
built  up  in  front  of  the  caves,  forming  at  once  a  protec¬ 
tion  from  winds,  storms,  and  hostile  attacks.  Extend¬ 
ing  from  these  walls  to  the  face  of  the  cliff  were  once  j 
vegas  or  beams,  the  holes  for  which  are  still  visible,  j 
and  which  made  the  dwellings  larger.  These  caves  had 
also  more  conveniences  than  those  at  Chapillo.  Front-  ' 
ing  one  of  the  entrances  was  cut  in  the  sandstone  a 
rectangular  basin  twenty  inches  long  and  five  inches 
deep.  It  was  evidently  a  receptacle  for  drinking  wa¬ 
ter.  There  were  more  caddies  for  food  or  other  articles, 
greater  height  to  the  rooms,  and  more  evidences  of  long 
use  in  the  blackened  walls  and  rude  hieroglyphics 
upon  them*  These  sign  writings  however,  do  not  seem 
to  be  reliable  for  great  age.  For  centuries  these  dwel¬ 
lings  have  invited  the  wandering  Indian  tribes  to  shel-  ^ 
ter  in  their  hunting  or  warring,  and  though  there  are  ■ 
no  traditions  of  their  use  as  the  original  or  permanent 
dwellings  of  these  tribes,  they  have  doubtless  often 
been  their  camping  places. 

More  relics  of  the  original  dwellers  in  these  caves 
and  pueblos  may  yet  be  found,  when  antiquarian  en¬ 
terprise  shall  send  some  Schlieniann  to  this  ancient 
Troy  of  the  Western  world.  How  well  repaid  might 
be  a  few  days’  labor  at  excavation  among  these  singu- 


lar  monuments  of  the  past,  which  are  -believed  to  equal 
in  date  the  mound  builders  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
valleys  !  Thick  sand  clouds  sweeping  wildly  over 
these  plateaus  of  New  Mexico  have  made  heaps  around 
these  dwellings.  The  council  chambers  and  estufas 
have  been  filled  up.  Their  plazas  and  courts  are  level 
with  the  broken  walls.  The  dry  climate  and  soil  of 
these  mesas  have  doubtless  preserved  under  this  drifted 
mold,  the  rude  implements  of  that  age.  One  might 
find  inscriptions  in  signs  and  symbols  already  known, 
and  a  curious  history  of  a  simple  life  might  be  told, 
which  would  connect  the  forgotten  people  of  this  land 
with  those  of  the  far  eastern  continents,  and  the  bones 
of  extinct  species  of  animals  co-existing  with  them, 
might  be  uncovered. 

We  could  not  forget  as  we  crept  into  these  dwellings, 
climbed  these  mesas,  and  sauntered  through  these  valley 
parks,  that  somewhere  still  are  the  remains  of  these 
cliff  dwellers;  perhaps  under  our  very  feet  as  we  walked 
through  them.  There  werp  thousands  once  dwelling 
here.  Where  are  their  graves  f  Where  are  the  bones 
and  dust  of  generations  described  in  our  Indian  guide’s 
sad  cadence,  quanto  hay,  of  long  ago?  So  numerous 
were  they  that  it  seems  credible  that  the  cave  dwell¬ 
ings  were  the  natural  result  of  the  overflow  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  their  neighboring  pueblos.  One  after  another 
families  were  supplied  with  homes  till  the  tribes  began 
to  dwindle  under  the  attacks  of  hostile  tribes,  and  were 
driven  for  refuge  farther  south  to  old  Mexico  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  But  there  must  be  many  hidden  graves 
unless,  as  is  not  probable,  they  burned  their  dead,  and, 
the  petrified  remains  of  races,  as  of  trees,  may  yet  be 
discovered  in  this  country  that  shall  give  new  interest 
to  these  dwellings.  ' 

The  sun  had  been  beating  upon  us  all  day  as  we  made 
these  explorations,  and  we  were  panting  and  burning 
with  heat  and  thirst  when  we  turned  back  toward  the 
camp,  eight  or  ten  miles  away.  We  had  visited  in  two 
days  four  ancient  ruins,  seen  a  hundred  cave  dwellings, 
and  gathered  a  good  number  of  relics,  opening  the  way, 
we  hoped,  for  others  to  visit  these  strange  memorials  of 
a  past  age. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 


HOME  MISSION  LETTERS  TO 
CHILDREN. 

Dear  Children: 

You,  no  doubt,  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  new  Pueblo  Missipn  at  Jemez, 
New  Mexico.  On  the  18th  of  Febru¬ 
ary  we  left  our  comfortable  home  and 
our  dear  friends,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
turned  our  faces  toward  the  land  of  the  1 
setting  sun.  On  the  Gth  of  March  we 
arrived  at  our  destination,  and  it  would  | 
be  difficult  to  tell  how  very  strange,  in- 1 
deed,  everything  seemed  to  us  here. 
But  before  bedtime  that  night  we  had 
seen  a  good  many  of  the  people,  and 
have  been  gradually  getting  acquaint¬ 
ed,  and  getting  used  to  the  stran'ge 
ways  of  the  Indians,  until  now  we 


seem  to  know  many  of  then  very  well, 
and  life  is  beginning  to  seem  real  to  us 
again. 

I  don’t  propose  to  hold  up  to  your 
view,  in  this  letter,  all  the  vices  and 
failings  of  the  poor  Aztecs.  They  have 
failings,  and  strange  ways.  They  have  I 
morbid  curiosities,  and  some  will  even 
appropriate  to  their  own  use  things  | 
which  do  not  belong  to  them.  They 
have  many  vermin,  as  you  have  so  often 
been  told,  and  they  even  seem  to  like 
to  eat  them ;  but  as  long  as  they  don’t 
seem  inclined  to  eat  missionaries  wc 
will  not  complain. 

The  sum  of  this  matter  is  this :  These 
Indians  are  quite  as  good,  by  nature, 
as  other  people  ;  but  they  are  ignorant, 
and  thick  darkness  is  resting  upon 
them.  When  we  consider  the  short¬ 
comings  of  others,  who  have  light  and 
knowledge,  and  live  in  a  land  of  church¬ 
es  and  schools,  we  wonder  that  the  neg¬ 
lected  Indians  are  as  good  as  they  are. 
This  is  a  land  proverbial  fot  sunshine. 
Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  soon  the  | 
bright  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous¬ 
ness  will  shine  out  over  this  benighted 
land  and  dispel  the  thick  darkness 
which  has  so  long  rested,  like  the  very  | 
shadow  of  eternal  Death,  on  these  peo- 

"^ie. 

Shortly  after  Coining  we  opened 
school  ;  have  had  over  fifty  scholars 
in  attendance,  but  many  do  not  come 
regularly.  We  open  school  by  reading 
the  Scriptures,  and  prayer,  and  close 
by  singing.  They  seem  to  like  sing¬ 
ing,  and  some  of  them  Can  sing  quite 
well  now.  One  day,  when  it  came  time 
to  sing,  we  found  that  one  of  the  little 
girls  (Pawhatita)  had  all.  the  singing- 
books,  and  had  selected  a  tune.  She 
I  had  No.  62,  “Come  to  the  Savior,”  in 
the  Moody  books,  and  had  found  the 
place  in  all  the  books. 

The  grinding  of  grain  is  done  here 
by  rubbing  it  between  two  stones.  The 
women  and  girls  do  this,  and,  as  they 
grind,  they  keep  up  a  strange  sound 
and  a  kind  of  a  weird  song.  One  day 
I  heard  some  young  girls  grinding,  and 
I  listened  to  their  song;  but  it  was  not 
the  strange  sound  generally  heard ;  it 
was  “Near  the  Cross,”  and  well  sung. 


We  have  opened  a  Sabbath -school, 
and,  although  the  difiiculties  seem  great, 
we  still  feel  encouraged,  and  hope  that, 
by  the  blessing  of  God  on  our  feeble 
efforts,  we  can  be  successful  and  instru¬ 
mental  in  doing  good  here. 

I  can  not,  in  this  letter,  tell  you 
about  the  customs  of  these  people,  and 
the  wonders  of  this  country.  We  want 
the  prayers  and  the  sympathies  of  God’s 
people.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man 
to  open  blind  eyes,  or  soften  hard 
hearts.  We  are  weak  and  insufficient 
of  ourselves,  and  want  grace  and  divine 
assistance.  Many  of  these  people  are 
kind  and  friendly,  and  we  are  already 
much  attached  to  them,  especially  the 
children.  Many  of  the  children  are 
bright  and  splendid,  and  if  they  just 
could  have  Christian  training  would 
make  noble  people. 

This  letter  may  be  growing  too  long, 
and,  lest  this  might  be  so,  I  will  close 
for  this  time.  Accept  our  kindest  re¬ 
gards.  J.  M.  Shields. 

Jemez  Mission,  New  Mexico, ) 

June  4,  1878.  j 

HOME  MISSION  LETTER  TO 
CHILDREN. 

OF  JF.ME*, 


BY  I)R.  J.  M.  SHIELDS. 


It  might  be  interesting  to  the  many 
little  folks  who  read  your  paper  to  hear 
something  about  a  school  among  the 
Indians.  When  one  goes  to  do  any¬ 
thing  among  the  Indians,  the  first  thing 
is  to  have  a  big  talk. 

The  next  day  after  we  got  here  the 
Council  met,  which  is  composed  of  the 
head  men  of  the  Pueblo,  Dr.  B.  M. 
Thomas,  the  Indian  Agent,  and  myself 
being  present ;  also  an  interpretor. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  business  of  one 
of  the  Indians  to  attend  to  the  smok¬ 
ing  apparatus,  which  is  a  very  import¬ 
ant  accompaniment  to  a  big  talk.  I 
could  hardly  tell  you  which  was  the 
biggest,  the  talk  or  the  smoke.  It  was 
a  strange  scene  to  me.  I  couldn  t  help , 
them  to  smoke ;  and  when  it  came  time 
for  me  to  say  something  I  didn’t  have 
much  to  say.  I  just  told  them  that 
our  children  would  play  together,  and 


0^ 


go  to  school  together,  and  that  I  would 
try  to  treat  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
This  speech  was  short,  as  you  see ;  but 
it  was  just  the  thing  to  please  them. 
After  the  talk  was  over  we  proceeded 
to  look  for  a  house,  and  after  consider¬ 
able  more  talk  the  Agent  succeeded  in 
renting  a  house  at  an  enormous  price. 
The  next  morning  the  kind  Agent  left 
us  to  our  own  reflections  and  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  strange  and  difficult  work 
before  us  as  best  we  could.  In  about 
ten  days  we  got  the  house  fixed  up  so 
as  to  make  it  possible  to  open  school. 
If  the  big  talk  seemed  strange,  the 
school  was,  if  anything,  more  so.  The 
little  “braves”  often  came  in,  with  their 
bows  and  arrows,  and  sometimes  big 
knives ;  and,  what  was  worse,  some  of 
the  children  came  entirely  naked,  and 
many  seemed  to  be  well  supplied  with 
vermin  in  their  heads.  This  is  a  hard 
picture,  I  think  I  hear  you  say ;  but 
let  me  tell  you  we  soon  found  out  that 
there  were  many  kind-hearted  children 
among  them,  and  we  think  ever  so  much 
of  them  now. 

Mrs.  S.  commenced  cleaning  up  the 
little  girls,  and  making  dresses  for  them, 
and  you  would  hardly  believe  how  much 
improvement  there  is  in  the  appearance 
of  the  school.  Then  a  dear  Christian 
lady,  in  Pennsylvania,  sent  us  some  nice 
little  dresses  for  little  girls,  and  you 
just  ought  to  see  how  good  they  seem 
to  feel  with  a  nice  clean  dress,  and  fixed 

up  like  little  girls  ought  to  be.  If  the 
good  ladies  in  the  East  just  knew  how 
much  good  it  does  to  send  things  to 
such  children,  I  know  we  would  get 
enough  to  fix  up  every  little  girl  nice. 
We  have  had  sixty-nine  scholars  in 
school,  and  the  month  of  July  aver¬ 
aged  twenty-three.  Many  know- their 
letters,  and  some  can  spell  and  read  a 
little.  Among  the  boys  we  have  Say- 
we-a,  Sob-o  lay  and  Zolo-uaggy ;  and 
among  the  girls  are  ,Ge-na-nagge,  Wa- 
git-se-a,  Pain-ta-a  and  Wash-e-la. 

But  before  I  close  I  must  tell  you 
about  the  eclipse  on  the  sun  on  the  | 
29th  of  July.  The  Indians  arc  very 
j  fearful  about  anything  of  that  kind. 

I  We  smoked  some  glass,  to  look  at  the 


eclipse,  and  some  would  look  through 
it  and  some  would  not,  and  they  seemed 
pleased  the  next  day  when  the  sun  was 
all  right.  An  Indian,  who  lives  close 
to  us,  was  on  a  trip  to  Santa  Fe,  with 
his  wife,  time  of  the  eclipse,  and  he  told 
me  since  they  came  back,  that  when 
they  got  to  Pane  Blanco  the  sun  died ! 

In  my  next  letter  I  will  tell  you 
about  some  of  their  strange  feasts  and 
ceremonies. 

J  EMKz  Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  \, 

August  3,  1878.  j 

PUEBLO  CUSTOMS. 

BY  REV.  J.  M.  SHIELDS. 

Dear  Children: 

It  would  take  many  long  letters  to 
tell  you  about  all  the  feasts  and  dances 
and  strange  performances  which  are 
gone  through  every  year  by  the  Pueb¬ 
los.  I  will  begin  with  the  24th  of 
June,  On  this  day  the  horses  were 
gathered  in  for  racing.  And  this  is 
the  way  the  race  is  conducted  in  the 
forenoon:  They  take  a  rooster  and  tie 
his  feet  together ;  then  they  dig  a  hole 
in  the  ground  and  put  the  rooster  in 
and  pack  the  ground  around  him,  leav¬ 
ing  his  head  and  neck  above  ground. 
The  Pueblos  are  all  now  mounted,  and 
in  the  forenoon  some  Mexicans  also  en. 
gage  in  the  race.  They  all  go  off  some 
distance  from  the  chicken  and  all  start 
for  it,  one  after  another.  The  first 
man  that  comes  to  it  reaches  down  and 
tries  to  catch  it  by  the  head.  Their 
horses  are  going  fast  and  sometimes  it 
is  quite  a  while  before  it  is  taken.  But 
after  awhile  some  one  gets  it,  and  then 
look  out  for  a  big  race.  The  one  that 
gets  the  chicken  starts  off  as  fast  as 
his  horse  can  carry  him  and  the  whole 
set  after  him.  They  seem  to  be  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  parties,  and  the  one  that 
gets  the  chicken  always  has  his  friends 
to  help  him.  If  one  of  his  friends  has 
a  swifter  horse  he  will  ride  up  and  take 
the  chicken  and  bear  it  off  with  all 
haste  from  the  other  party.  Some¬ 
times  they  will  make  quite  a  circuit 
and  get  back  in  triumph  to  the  Pueblo 
without  losing  the  chicken.  But  now 
comes  hard  times  for  the  poor  chicken, 
if  it  don’t  come  sooner.  The  two  par- 


ties  now  engage  in  what  they  call 
^‘Fighting  the  chicken  that  is,  one 
party  tries  to  take  it  from  the  other 
and  sometimes  the  struggle  is  severe. 
The  poor  chicken  is  soon  torn  to  pieces, 

I  and  we  always  feel  relieved  when  it  is 
dead  and  out  of  misery.  When  they 
I  get  through  with  one  chicken  another 
I  is  taken,  and  this  is  kept  up  during  the 
'  first  half  of  the  day. 

I  In  the  evening  they  set  up  two  poles 
about  eight  feet  apart,  with  a  rope 
from  the  top  of  one  to  the  top  of  the 
other.  A  string  is  tied  around  the 
legs  of  the  chicken  and  then  tied  to 
:  the  middle  of  the  rope,  and  so  the 
chicken,  with  its  legs  first  broken  to 
render  it  helpless,  is  left  dangling  in 
the  air  between  the  two  poles.  The 
rope  is  not  stretched  straight  from  the 
top  of  one  pole  to  the  top  of  the  other, 
but  is  left  so  that  the  chicken  han^s 
down  considerably  below  the  tops  of 
the  poles.  One  man  is  now  stationed  i 
at  each  pole.  The  Pueblos  take  their 
position  some  distance  off  and  start  for 
the  chicken  at  full  speed,  one  after  the 
other.  When  a  rider  comes  to  the 
I  place  under  the  chicken,  and  is  about 
to  seize  it,  the  men  at  the  poles  pull 
1  them  apart  and  stretch  the  rope  which 
raises  the  chicken  up  out  of  their 
reach.  After  awhile,  however,  some 
fellow  gets  it,  and  away  they  go  for  a  i 
race  and  a  fight  as  in  the  forenoon. 
About  sundown,  or  dusk  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  the  whole  affair  is  wound  up  with  a 
very  strange  performance.  Many  of  the 
men  and  some  boys  strip  and  get  on  their 
horses.  The  women  get  a  good  supply 
of  water  in  vessels  on  the  tops  or  roofs 
of  the  houses,  which  are  all  flat  here, 
being  made  of  earth.  The  men  and  boys 
now  start  through  the  Pueblo  in  every 
direction.  They  ride  up  facing  the 
women  on  the  houses,  and  all  the  time 
utter  strange  sounds,  crying  for  water. 
When  one  rides  up  to  a  woman  she 
takes  a  quantity  of  water  and  throws 
it  down  on  him,  and  if  she  can  throw 
it  fair  in  his  face  all  the  better,  and 
then  he  dashes  away  to  some  other 
woman  who  does  the  same  thing.  They 
seem  to  want  the  water  dashed  right 
down  in  their  faces,  and  sometimes 
they  catch  a  mouthful  of  it  and  spout 
it  out  again.  It  is  a  strange  sight,  in¬ 


deed,  and  with  the  Indians  this  has  a 
deep  meaning.  Soon  after  this  time 
the  wet  season  is  expected  to  set  in 
here,  and  this  is  a  prayer  for  plenty  of 
rain.  This  much  I  learned  but  did  not  - 
learn  to  whom  the  prayer  was  made. 
Possibly  to  Montezuma.  Two  or  three 
days  after  this,  although  the  wet  sea¬ 
son  had  not  fairly  set  in,  we  had  a  won¬ 
derful  rain — the  hardest  rain  we  have 
seen  since  coming  here.  I  suppose  the ' 
Pueblos  would  then  think  their  prayers 
were  being  answered. 

I  am  trying  to  build  a  church  and 
school-house  here  to  teach  these  peo¬ 
ple  about  the  true  God,  who  is  the 
Hearer  and  Answerer  of  prayer,  and 
who  sends  rain  to  this  people,  and  I 
want  you  to  help  me  build  this  house 
—to  take  shares  in  it  at  ten  cents  a 
share.  Dr.  Jackson  will  issue  the  cer¬ 
tificates  of  shares. 

Jkmez  Fokblo,  October,  1878. 

THE  ANCIENT  CITIES  OF  CIBOLA.] 

S3Y  RBV.:!5HELD0K.  JACKSOK,  D  D. 

— 

EARtT  DISCOVERIES  —  I'NSCRIBTBCN  ROCK  — 
INDl!AN  EXPERIENCES. 

Half  a  century  before  Sir  W alter  Raleigh’e ! 
ill-fated  colony  landed  at  Roanoke,  and 
three-fourths  of  a  century  before  Henry, 
Hudson  sailed 'through  the  Narrows  and; 
entered  the  beautiful  bay  of  New  York, ; 
the  Spaniards  Jwere  pessetrating  the  very 
heart  of  the  continent. 

The  ^mailed  warriors  ©f  Cortev,  longing 
for  new  adventures,  their  cupidity  excited 
by  exaggerated  accounts  of  'the  fabulous 
wealth  to  the  north,  and  tilieir  superstition 
fanned  by  the  .priests,  who  were  .anxious 
to  win  the  sun-worshipere  of  America  to 
■  the  Pope,  were  -eager  to  'be  lead  to  the 
■“Seven*  Cities  of  Cibola"  t'Citiee -cf  the 
'Bull).  The  fame  of  these  cities  had  reached 
.'them  as  early  as  K30.  ' 

In  1538  the  excitement  wa©  increased  by 
!the  appearance  of  Nunyes  Cabeza  DeRaca.a 
survivor  of  dhe  expedition  of  S-Tarvae^::.,  who 
landed  in  Florida  in  1528.  During  these 
ten  years  Baca  had  worked  his  way  from 
tribe  to  tribe  across  the  continent,  and 
breaght  to  Earupean  cars  the  first  authen¬ 
tic  tidings  ef  large  inland  cities,  with 
great  wealth  gold  and  silver. 

tu  1540  an  or.my  of  ^00  Spantards  and 
806*friend]y  Indians,  under  the  eommaod 
of  Gcronada,  utarched  northward  to  ec- 
ploreund  subde-e  these  lands  to  the  erowc 


of  Spain.  Theii  objectk-e  point  wa8  tiie 
Cities  tof  Cibola,  the  first  of  which  they 
reached  after  a  seiarch  of  forty-five  days. 
Instead  of  a  large,,  xich  city,  they  found 
but  a  aaall  village  of  tv?o  hundred  war¬ 
riors,  residing  in  houses  thiree  and  four 
stories  h'i^,h,  with  terraces  oa  top.  This 
place  was^jrobably  the  summer  village  at 
the  spring,  a  few  miles  below  j^arxi.  They 
found  sevc®  villages  in.  the  V alley  Rio  de 
2uni,  the  largest  of  which  they  called 
Muzaque.  (This  is  the  place  where  the 
mission  is  located.)  Twenty^five  leagues 
to  the  northwest  they  found  the  Province 
of  Tusayan  (now  known  as  the  Moqui 
viMages).  To  the  east  were  the  villages 
of  Aeaco  (Acoma_^  end  Cicu^e  (Santa  Fe)* 
and  between  them  the  Province  of  Tiquex 
(Rio  Gjrande).  It  is  probable  that  Coron- 
ada  came  as  far  noc^  as  Colorado  Springs 
and  Pike’s  Peak. 

They  estimated  the  population  at  that 
time  at  60,000,  and  deaesibe  them  as  "sen. 
siblc,  intelligent  and  industrious;  that 
there  was  among  them  neither  drunken¬ 
ness,  stealing  nor  unnatural  sin.  Their 
diet  was  mostly  vegetable,  such  as  maize, 
beans,  pumpkins  and  mesq^uite.  They 
raised  and  wove  cotton  for  garments.  The 
women  wear  on  the  shoulders  a  sort  of 
mantle,  whieh  they  fasten  around  the  neck, 
passing  it  under  the  right  arm.  They  alto 
make  garments  of  ekins,  very  well  dreeeed, 
apd  trick  tbejy  hair  behind  the  ears 
in  the  shape  of  a  wheel,  which  resembles 
th-9  handle  of  a  cup.” 

Antonio  de  Espejo,  who  visited  the  Pu¬ 
eblos  in  1582  and  1583,  speaks  of  an  ag- i 
gregate  population  of  180,000,  and  rich  | 
mines  of  silver.  To  these  “Seven  Cities  j 
of  Cibola,”  where,  340  years  ago,  the  i 
Spanish  sought  to  caiy  the  Romish  cross,  ! 
we  sought  to  carry  the  gospel  and  plant 
the  standard  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 

On  Monday,  after  the  organization  of 
the  church  at  Laguna,  we  started  for  Zuni. 
Our  conveyance  was  a  two-wheeled  Indi¬ 
an  cart,  drawn  by  four  oxen.  The  cart 
was  without  a  box  or  seat.  A  rude  frame 
kept  our  boxes  of  provisions  from  falling 
off,  while  the  blankets  were  rolled  up  and 
lashed  across  the  top  of  the  frame.  Rev. 
Mr.  Menaul  and  myself  had  our  seats  on 
the  crcBE-beam,  with  our  feet  dangling 
on  either  side  of  the  tongue  behind  the  j 
heels  of  the  oxen.  Rev.  Mr.  Perea*  was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  saddle-horse, 
as  also  did  one  of  the  two  Indians  who 
drove  the  cxen.  The  cart  was  brought 
around  on  Saturday  to  the  mission-house, 
83  as  to  be  ready  for  an  early  start  on 
Monday.  But  it  was  nearly  noon  before 


we  got  under  way,  and  then  it  was  almost 
night  bbfore  we  were  fairly  out  of  sight  of 
the  village.  Time  and  space  would  fail  to  j 
tell  of  the  many  episodes  and  adventures  j 
by  the  way,  of  experience  of  Indian  j 
cooking,  customs,  etc.  Suffice  to  say,  that 
traveling  in  an  Indian  ox-cart  affords 
abundant  time  for  meditation,  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  unexpected  variety. 

Frequently,  late  in  the  afternoon,  Mr, 
Perea  and  myself  would  gallop  ahead, 
select  a  csmping-plaoe,  and  have  a  good 
'fire  burning  by  the  time  the  cart  would 
cetne  up  with  the  .provisions.  <5ne  night, 
however,  the  cart  failed  to  come  up,  and 
w>3  were  left  nearly  twenty-four  hours 
•without  blankets  or  provisions.  Hungry 
and  cold,  it  did  seem  as  if  the  morning 
would  never  come. 

■  CORRB.3PONDENOE  lirN'nER  BI'PF.iOULTIES. 

The  second  morning  Mr.  Perea  was  sent 
i  off  after  the  mail,  tejoin  us  some  distance 
ahead  on  the  next  day.  When  wo  met ' 
;  again  JJie  had  a  package  of  about  thirty ' 

•  letters.  Sitting  down  on  a  fallen  tree  to ' 

•  read  them,  while  the  Indians  cooked  din- 1 
,  ner,  I  gathered  the  nows  from  the  seem-  j 
’  ing  far-off  world.  Several  letters  required 

!  an  'imimediaie  answer.  Much  depended 
f  on  their  being  answered  at  onoe.  They 
,  were  already  three  weeks  hehkid,  having 
)  been  forwarded  into  the  wilderness  to  meet 
.  me.  Moreover,  I  was  more  than  a  hun- 
I  dred-miles  from  a  post-office,  ami  it  might 
ba  weeks  before  I  ^eould  again  reach  an 
.office.  (Let  correspondents  bear  this 
in  mind  when  they  do  not  hear  from 
;  me  ^es  soon  as  they  think  they  should  ) 
j  A  Superintendent  of  Missions,  while  noc- 
j  CBsarily  away  from  'home  mudi  of  the 
I  time,  yet  should  always  be  at  k^sme  to 
I  attend  to  his  correspondence.  The  fate 
of  obarches,  the  welffi.ro  of  whole  com¬ 
munities,  and  the  settlement  or  uasettle- 
mcnt.of  ministers,  often  depend  on  prompt 
'  answers  to  letters. 

,INSCR1FC3I0K  aROCK.  ’ 

The  ■fourth  day  on  the  road  brought  us  j 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Inscription  Rock,  i 
This  is  a  large  mass  of  sandstone  rock,  of  j 
from  '200  to  250  feet  high,  worn  into  many 
peculia<r  and  striking  forms.  One  portion  j 
seems  to  have  been  appropriated  by  trav-  j 
elers  as  an  historical  tablet,  the  Spanish 
j  inscriptrioQs  dating  back  as  early  as  A.  D. 
1526,  and  the  Indian  hieroglyphics  prob¬ 
ably  beieg  much  older.  Some  of  the 
Spanish  inasriptions  were  beautifully  and  j 
deeply  cut  in  the  rock.  These  inscriptions  i 
have  been  copied,  and  are  in  the  Govern- 1 
ment  Archives  at  Washington.  Upon  j 
the  top  of  these  immense  rocks,  in  almost  | 


inaooessible  places,  are  extensive  ruins  of  I 
'  ancient  booses.  The  earliest  inscription  I 
reads,  "Don  Joseph  de  Bazemzalles,  1526;” 
the  next,  "Passed  by  this  place  v?ith  dis¬ 
patch  [a  word  or  two  not  decipherable],  j 
i6th  day  of  April,  1600"  (that  was  one  year  j 
before  the  settlement  of  Jamestown);  then, 
j  "J.  Aparella,  16PJ." 

In  1620,  the  year  of  the  landing  at  Fly. 
mouth  Rock,  we  find  the  following  record;  | 
"Bartolme  Narrso,  Governor  and  Captain- ' 
j  General  of  the  Provinces  of  New  Mexico, ! 
for  our  lord,  the  king,  passed  by  this  place  j 
on  his  return  from  the  pueblo  of  Zuni,  | 
on  the  29 Eh  of  July,  of  the  year  1620,  and 
put  them  in  peace,  at  their  petition,  ask- 1 
ing  the  favor  to  become  subjects  of  His 
Majesty,  and  anew  they  gave  obedience; 
all  of  which  they  did  with  free  consent, 
knowing  it  prudent  as  well  as  very  Chris¬ 
tian  to  so  distinguished  and  gallant  a  sol¬ 
dier,  indomitable  and  famed ;  we  love  *  *” 
The  first  priestly  record  is  as  follows : 
“Country  of  Mexico,  in  the  year  1632, 
folio,  *  *  *  *  Bengoso,  by  order  of 
Father  Liebado  Lugan.” 

In  the  year  1692  Curro  Diego  de  Bargas 
Lapata  penetrated  as  far  as  Zuni,  and 
then  returned  to  El  Paso,  of  which  we 
have  the  following  inscription ;  “Here 
served  Gen.  Don  Diego  de  Bargas  to  con¬ 
quer  to  Santa  Fe  for  the  royal  crown, 
New  Mexico,  by  his  own  cost,  in  the  year 
1692."  j 

There  is  the  follEtyving  record  of  a  bish-  j 
op :  “On  the  28th  day  of  September,  of  the  ' 
year  1737,  arrived  at  this  place  the  illus- 1 
trious  Doctor  Don  Martin  de  Liza  Cochea,  | 
Bishop  of  Durango,  and  on  the  29 Eh  left 
for  Zuni.” 

Several  inscriptions  testify  as  follows- 
"Passed  by  this  place  with  much  caution 
and  some  apprehension.” 

The  earliest  inscription  in  English  is  : 

H.  R.,  March  1*9,  1836.” 

But  the  longest  trips  have  an  end,  even 
when  taken  in  an  Indian  ox  cart,  or  carets. 

About  noon  of  the  last  day,  mounting 
our  ponies  at  th6  Pescado  Spring,  and 
bidding’  adieu  to  the  numerous  Pueblos 
who  had  dined  with  os,  we  started  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  Zuni.  Passing  by  a  summer 
village,  and  broad  fields  of  wheat  and  corn, 
threshing-floors,  and  trains  of  burros  bear¬ 
ing  large  sacks  of  grain  to  the  granaries, 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  out  we  met 
Pedro  Pino,  the  most  influential  mao 
among  them.  We  tried  to  ind«oe  him  to 
return  with  us.  But  no;  if  we  wanted 
him  when  we  reac^-ed  there  we  should 
send  a  messenger  after  him.  It  would  in- 
4!rea8e  his  importance  to  be  sent  for.  So, 


assuring  him  that  we  would  send  for  him 
that  afternoon,  we  left  him,,  after  being 
enjoined  to  go  directly  to  his  house  and 
make  our  home  during  our  stay.  While 
wondering  how  we  were  to  inform  Mrs. 
Pino  that  her  husband  had  sent  us  to  her 
house  (for  she  could  not  understand  a 
word  of  our  laaguage  or  wo  of  hers),  two 


runners  passed  us,  sent  by  Mr.  Pino  to 
inform  his  wife  that  we  were  coming,  and 
to  h&ve  the  rooms  ready.  Although  w'e 
were  on  horseback,  the  runners  on  foot 


reached  Zuni  an  hour  before  we  did. 
Mrs.  Pino  was  ready  to  receive  us — insist¬ 
ed  on  unsaddling  our  animads  and  carry¬ 
ing  the  saddles  hecself  up  the  ladders  to 
her  roeoi.  The  animals  were  sent  off  to 
graze.  A  messenger  was  sent;  in  haste 


for  flon.  Pedro  Pino,  interpreter,  chief 
medicine  man,  and  ex-Governor.  We 
were  taken  up  to  his  chief  room,  and  mel¬ 
ons,  peaches  and  corn-bread  (quave)  set 
before  us.  About  sundown  our  cart  ar¬ 
rived,  and  we  went  to  housekeeping  in 
Muzaque,  the  chief  city  of  Cibola. 


laguna,  PUEBLO— PRESBYTE¬ 
RIAN  CHURCH  ORGA^^Z^D. 

The  Aztec  Pueblo  of  Laguna  is  the 
well-known  Home  Mission  station  of 
Kev,  John  Menaul.  At  that  Pueblo, 
through  the  influence  and  teaching  of 
their  faithful  missionary,  the  people 
have  largely  given  up  their  heathen 
dances,  Vld  a  few  give  good  evidence  of  ^ 
having  bedome  Christians.  These  few, 
on  Sabbath,  Sept.  1.5,  were  duly  organ-* 
ized  into  a  Presbyterian  Church,  by 
Sheldon  Jackson,  Dr  John  Menaul  and 
Elder  Pei’ea.  As  these  former  sun- 
j  worshipers  received  the  solemn  rite  of 
baptism  and  sat  down  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Lord’s  table,  it  was  a  scene  that 
j  caused  joy  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
There  is  so  much  interest  in  this  Pueblo 
that  the  little  church  is  too  small  for 
those  who  crowd  it  on  Sabbath.  When 
no  more  cau  find  standing-room  on  the 
inside  they  are  frequently  seen  crowd¬ 
ing  outside  the  windows  to  get  within 
hearing  distance.  Surely  the  Sabbath- 
schools  of  the  Church  will  see  that  $500 
!  is  raised  to  enlarge  the  church,  so  that 
all  these  people  who  choose  can  at  least 
hear  the  gospel. 


AN  AZTEC  THANKSGIVING. 

In  the  Pueblos,  where  there  are  no 
mission  stations,  the  various  heathen 
dances  are  still  kept  up.  One  of  these 
is  shown  in  the  illustration  of 

Tlie  Cireeu  Com  ]>anco  »t  .leiiiox. 

“As  soon  as  the  first  ears  of  corn  be¬ 
gin  to  ripen  they  are  picked  by  the 
women  and  brought  to  the  high-priest, 
who  alone|possesses  the  right  to  strip 
them  from  the  husks,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  their  degree  of  maturi¬ 
ty.  After  they  shall  have  obtained  the 
proper  degree  of  maturity,  if  the  prom¬ 
ise  for  an  abundant  crop  be  a  fair  one, 
the  high-priest  sends  criers  through  the 
streets  to  announce  to  the  people,  that 
as  Montezuma  has  been  kind  to  them 
and  given  them  bountiful  crops,  they 

must  assemble  upon - ,  at  noon,  and 

render  unto  him  thanksgiving  and 
praise.  T^pon  the  appointed  day  a  pro¬ 
cession  is  formed,  the  men  in  single 
file,  their  bodies  bent  almost  double,  as 
though  borne  down  by  the  immense 
weight  of  the  load  of  corn  which  they 
were  pretending  to  carry  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders;  Around  their  loins  is  tied  a 
small  blanket.  The  upper  portion  of 
their  bodies  is  naked,  and  painted  a 
dark  red  color ;  their  naked  arms  and 
legs  striped  with  red,  white  and  green 
paint.  Around  each  arm,  above  the 
elbow,  is  a 'band  of  cloth,  trimmed  with 
pine  boughs  and  red  berries.  Their 
heads  are  elaborately  decked  with 
eagles’  feathers,  in  one  hand  is  car¬ 
ried  a  small  gourd,  containing  a  few 
grains  of  dried  corn,  and  in  the  other  a 
string  with  a  number  of  guayaves  (roils 
of  corn-bread),  tied  together  like  a 
bunch  of  cigars.  Around  each  leg, 
just  below  the  knee,  is  fastened  a  band, 
from  which  hang  shells,  eagles’  claws, 
antelopes’  hoofs,  etc.,  while  from  their 
shoulders  dangle  the  skins  of  such 
wild  animals  as  the  wearer  had  himself 
killed.  One  of  the  men  has  a  “tombe”  i 
(drum),  which  he«bccasionally  beats  inj 
a  most  frantic  manner.  Music  is  also 
made  by  drawing  a  notched  stick  swift¬ 
ly  across  the  convex  half  of  a  dried 
gourd,  the  sound  of  which  is  supposed  | 
to  resemble  the  grinding  of  corn.  j 


“Three  members  of  the  council  ac¬ 
company  the  procession,  whose  business 
it  is  to  make  a  short  speech  before  each 
house,  the  occupants  waiting  upon  the  , 
roof  their  coming  and  bestowing  upon 
them  corn,  which  is  added  to  the  com¬ 
mon  stock.  After  all  the  houses  have 
been  visited  the  parties  sing  and  dance 
themselves  back  to  the  plaza,  where 
four  large  camp-kettles,  with  boiling 
corn,  hang  over  the  fire.  The  top  of 
the  poles  from  which  these  kettles  are 
hung  are  ornamented  with  twelve  ears 
of  corn  to  represent  the  twelvemonths 
of  the  year.  Bach  one  of  the  kettles 
are  tended  by  four  men,  their  bodies 
being  painted  in  white,  red,  green  and 
blue.  These  men  are  supposed  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  four  seasons,  and  are  selected  | 
for  their  ability  to  sing  and  endure 
fatigue.  As  they  sing  songs  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  Montezuma  they  dance  around  | 
the  boiling  kettle,  keeping  time  with  a 
corn-stalk  on  the  edge  of  the  kettle^ 
This  singing  and  dancing  is  kept  up 
until  the  corn  is  boiled,  after  which 
the  corn  is  taken  from  the  kettle,  burnt. 

on  the  fire,  and  the  ashes  sprinkled 
over  the  field  to  insure  a  good  crop  the 
next  season.  This  ceremony  completed, 
another  fire  is  kindled  and  kettles  re¬ 
filled  with  corn.  This  is  boiled  and 
freely  distributed  among  all  the  people. 
This  dance  has  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  for  many  cen¬ 
turies.” 

When  shall  these  idolaters  of  our 
land  be  taught  the  unknown  God,  whom 
now  in  their  darkness  and  ignorance 
they  feel  after?  Recognizing  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  thankfulness  for  their  daily 
food,  when  shall  they  be  taught  con¬ 
cerning  Him  who  is  the  Author  and 
Giver  of  every  good  thing — who  not 
only  has  provided  food  and  material 
blessing,  but  has  also  provided  a  full 
and  free  salvation  ? 

The  missionary  at  Jemez  (pronounced 
Hay-meth)  is  Rev.  J.  M.  Shields,  M.D,, 
who,  with  his  family,  is  living  in  one  of 
the  ancient  houses.  It  is  necessary 
to  build  mission  premises  and  chapel, 
for  which  the  children  are  asked  for 
82,000, 


THE  NA  VAJOS. 


No  part  of  the  world  affords  finer 
scenery  than  the  Territories  of  our 
Union.  Utah  is  rich  in  beautiful  pas¬ 
ture  lands,  New  Mexico  in  mineral 
wealth  and  mountainous  contrasts, 
while  Arizona  is  equal  to  any  of  her 
sister  Territories  Jn  mineral  wealth. 
She  rises  far  above  in  beautiful  land¬ 
scapes.  No  part  of  Arizona  is  richer 
in  this  than  that  part  known  as  the 
Navajo  Reservation,  situated  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  Territory. 
Here  the  researcher  can  find  many 
traces  of  the  almost  extinct  race  of 
Aztecs,  who  inhabited  North  America 
centuries  before  the  discovery  by  Co¬ 
lumbus.  The  i^round,  in  many  places, 
is  strewn  with  delicately  made  pottery, 
leaving  signs  or  letters  with  which  men 
of  the  present  generation  are  unac¬ 
quainted.  The  ruins  of  their  villages, 
which  are  to  be  found  on  the  reservation, 

:  show  that  they  were  in  constant  terror 
of  war  ;  built,  as  they  are,  on  high 
peaks  and  in  deep  oaiions,  where  life 
and  limb  are  risked  in  getting  to  them. 
The  cave  dwellings  will  give  the  reader 
a  faint  idea  of  how  inaccessible  are 
these  houses.  The  cliff,  in  which  this 
cave  is  situated,  is  a  perpendicular  wall,  j 
1,500  feet  high,  'with  foot  and  hand  j 
holes  cut  in  the  rock.  The  cave  is 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  ground. 
In  this  cave  was  found  a  knife,  so  well 
tempered  that  it  cut  cold  steel.  No 
doubt  the  Aztecs  knew  the  art  of 
tempering  copper.  It  is  to-day  a  lost 
art.  Of  this  once  powerful  race  no 
definite  history  can  be  found ;  they 
seem  to  have  been  swept  from  the  earth 
in  a  body,  leaving  behind  but  few 
traces  of  their  existence.  The  present 
owners  of  this  country  are  the  Navajo 
Indians.  They  have  lived  here  for  over 
two  hundred  years ;  they  know  nothing 
of  the  Aztecs.  They  say  the  houses 
were  there  when  they  came  here.  The 
Navajos  are  the  most  powerful  tribe  in 
the  south,  numbering  12,000.  They  are 
a  peaceful  tribe  and  live  by  farming. 
Every  family  has  a  flock  of  sheep,  which 
supply  them  with  meat,  while  their 
crops  of  melons  and  corn  supply  them 
with  the  other  necessities-  Their  corn 
they  sell,  and  buy  clothing,  sugar,  cof¬ 


fee,  etc.  Ten  years  ago  they  were 
brought  from  Fort  Sumner,  on  the 
Pecos  Rive^,  where  they  were  taken 
after  their  surrender  in  1864,  and 
placed  back  on  their  reservation.  They 
were  in  a  starving  condition.  The  Grov- 
ernraent  made  a  treaty  with  them  and 
established  an  agency  at  Fort  Defiance. 
They  were  given  a  pound  of  corn  and 
j  a  pound  of  beef  per  day,  to  men,  wom¬ 
en,  and  children.  With  this  help  they 
got  along,  and  to-day  rank  among  the 
wealthiest  of  American  Indians. 

Sheldon  Jackson  is  now  at  their 
reservation  arranging  to  give  them  the 
gospel. 


INDIAH  TRADITION  OF  "THE 
FALL." 

The  following  tradition  of  the  cre¬ 
ation  and  fall  of  man  is  given  by  G- 
!  Kohl,  in  “Kitchi-Gami,  or  Wanderings 
around  Lake  Superior,”  translated  in 
1860.  He  mentions  the  following  sin¬ 
gular  traditions  among  the  Red  Indians : 
j  The  first  man  and  woman  were 
j  placed  in  a  garden  rich  with  all  manner 
of  fruit.  They  ate,  and  lived  there  for 
days  and  years  in  pleasure  and  happi¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  Great  Spirit  often  came 
to  them,  and  conversed  with  them. 
“One  thing,”  he  said,  “I  warn  you 
against.  Come  hither.  See,  this  tree 
in  the  middle  of  the  garden  is  not  good. 
In  a  short  time  this  tree  will  blossom 
ani^  bear  fruits,  which  look  very  fine, 
and  taste  very  sweet,  but  do  not  eat  of 
them,  for  if  you  do  so  ye  will  die.”  One 
day,  however,  when  the  woman  went 
walking  in  the  garden  she  heard  a  very 
kindly  and  sweet  voice  say  to  her,  “Why 
dost  thou  not  eat  of  this  beautiful  fruit  ? 
It  tastes  splendidly.  ”  She  resisted  for 
some  time.  The  voice  was  repeated. 
The  fruit  smelled  pleasantly,  and  the 
woman  licked  it  a  little.  At  length 
she  swallowed  it  entirely,  and  felt  as  if 
drunk.  When  her  husband  came  to 
her  soon  after,  she  persuaded  him  also 
to  eat  of  it.  He  did  so,  and  also  felt 
as  if  drunk.  But  this  scarce  had  hap¬ 
pened  ere  the  silver  scales  with  which 
their  beep  covered  fell  off,  < 

only  twenty  of  these  scales  remained 
on,  but  lost  all  their  brilliancy — ten  on 
their  fingers,  and  ten  on  their  toes. 
They  saw  themselves  to  be  quite  un- 
I  covered,  and  began  to  be  ashamed,  and 
1  withdrew  hurriedly  into  the  bushes  of 
the  garden.” 


It  has  become  necessary  to  erect  a 
mission  residence  at  Zuni,  Pueblo,  in  or¬ 
der  to  secure  the  continued  existence  of 
that  interesting  station  among  the  Sun 
Worshipers.  It  is  one  of  those  special 
cases,  to  meet  which  the  last  General  As-  i 
sembly  authorized  the  receiving  of  special 
donations.  Any  persons  interested  in  this 
building  will  at  once  send  contributions 
to  Rev.  H.  R.  Wilson,  D.I).,  Sec.  of  Board 
of  Church  Erection,  23  Center  Street, 
New  York  City,  and  mark  them  as  “Special 
for  Zuni-”  Any  individual,  church  or 
Sabbath-school  sending  $50,  and  notifying 
UB  of  the  fact  by  mail,  at  Santa  Fe,  will 
receive  a  piece  of  Aztec  or  Pueblo  Pot¬ 
tery  fcr  each  $50  donated ;  or,  if  they ! 
prefer,  a  photograph  of  Zuni.  How  many 
Sabbath-school  children  want  eun-dried  I 
bricks  in  this  building  at  ten  cents  each  ? 
Let  us  hear  from  superintendents  and 
teachers  at  once.  _ 

While  at  Zuni  we  will  arrange  for  mis¬ 
sions  among  the  Navajoes  and  Mcquis. 
Any  societies  wishing  to  take  up  either  of 
these  missions  can  address  us  at  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico,  for  particulars. 

In  our  July  number  mention  was  made 
of  fine  stereoscopic  views  of  the  famous 
cliff  dwellings  and  pre-historic  ruins  of 
the  Southwest.  Also  of  the  Aztecs, 
Apaches,  Navajoes,  and  old  Spanish 
churches  of  to-day.  Since  then  we  have 
received  an  assortment  of  these  views 
from  Mr.  Heiser,  the  artist,  and  can  per¬ 
sonally  attest  to  their  excellence.  Being 
called  to  New  Mexico  on  mission  duty, 
we  will,  in  order  to  accommodate  our 
readers  and  increase  the  interest  in  the 
Pueblo,  Navajo  .and  Mexican  Missions, 
give  personal  attention  to  making  a  selec-^ 
tion  from  these  views  for  any  one  who 
will  remit  us  the  money.  The  artist’s 
price  is  $3.50  and  $4  per  dozen  for  stereo¬ 
scopic  views,  according  to  size,  and  sent 
by  mail  postage  pre-paid.  Send  money  in 
draft  or  post-ofiice  money-order.  State  | 
whether  ruins,  scenery  or  Pueblo  scenes 
are  preferred.  Address,  during  Septem¬ 
ber,  Sheldon  Jackson,  care  B.  M.  Thomas, 
Eeq  ,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 


DENVER,  COL.,  OCTOBER,  1878. 

This  rtumher  is  largely 
given  up  to  the  JPuehlo  3Ii8- 
sions  of  New  N£ex,ico  and 
Arizona, 

The  erection  of  three  chap¬ 
els  and  mission  premises  is 
essential,  at  an  aggregate 
cost  of  $5,000,  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  issue  certificates  of 
stock,  at  ten  cents  a  share,  to 
the  children  of  the  Church, 
Pastors  can  greatly  assist 
by  showing  this  paper  to  the 
Superintenderit  of  their  Sab- 
bath-school,  and  giving  the 
cause  their  indorsement. 


As  the  majority  of  the  Synods  hold 
their  meetings  this  month,  we  would  ask 
those  who  are  particularly  interested  in 
Home  Missions  to  remind  their  respect¬ 
ive  Synods  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1876-,  that  each  Syn¬ 
od  appoint  a  committee  of  ladies  to  take 
charge  of  the  organization  of  Woman’s 
Home  Mission  Societies  within  their 
bounds.  In  some  Synods,  last  year,  this 
important  matter  was  overlooked. 

The  Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  solicit  special  funds  for  the  erection 
of  mission  chapels  and  premises  among 
the  Pueblo  villages  of  New  Mexico.  Pro¬ 
vision  for  such  special  funds  was  made  by 
the  last  General  Assembly.  Page  110  of 
Minutes  for  1878  ^ 

Missionary  Work  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico. — A  correspondent  of  the  Church¬ 
man  (Episcopalian),  writing  from  Santa 
Fe,  takes  a  gloomy  view  of  Episcopal 
Church  work  in  Arizona  and  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Presby¬ 
terians,  wno  have  in  New  Mexico  alone 
six  ministers  and  fen  teachers,  and  the 
salaries  of  all  of  them  being  pledged  by 
the  missionary  societies  in  the  East.  He 
estimates  the  total  amount  pledged  for  this 
Presbyterian  work  to  be  $15,000,  being 
ten  times  the  Episcopal  contribution.^ 


A  NUMBER  of  years  ago  the  Sabbath 
school  children  of  the  land  contributed 
thousands  of  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
the  missionary  ship  '‘Morning  Star.”  We 
turn  to  them  now  to  build  chapels  and 
school  buildings,  that  the  “Children  of 

eSun  in  ISew  Mexico  and  Arizona  may 
earn  of  the  “Sun  of  righteousness.” 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  Young 
Toadies’  Mission  Boards  to  the  picture  of 
the  three  Indian  girls,  “Posy.”  “Eyelash” 
and  “Birdie,”  with  their  buckskin  dresses. 
Shall  these,  and  thousands  of  girls  like 
them,  be  left  to  grow  up  in  sin  and  igno-  i 
ranee  and  degradation,  with  no  one  to  tell 
them  about  Jesus?  Or  will  you  go  to 
I  work  and  help  raise  the  money  to  build 
chapels  and  mission  premises,  so  that  they 
may  have  the  gospel  ?  Each  one  contrib- 
I  uting  ten  cents  or  upward  will  be  entitled 
I  to  a  certificate  of  stock  in  the  Pueblo  Mis¬ 
sion,  and  for  each  $50  sent  by  a  Band  or 
Sabbath-schoel  a  piece  of  Pueblo  pottery 
and  photographs  will  be  sent  with  the  cer¬ 
tificates.  _ tilT 

Attention  is  called  to  the  old  church 
of  San  Xavier  Del  Bac.  It  is  one/ of  a 
chain  of  Boman  Catholic  churches  built 
from  the  city  of  Mexico  across  to  Ban, 
Francisco  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  Ep- 
man  Catholics  of  that  day  contributed 
millions  of  dollars  for  building  these 
.churches  among  the  American  Indians, 
'will  not  the  Christians  of  the  United 
States  give  us  a  few  thousands  to  erect 
the  plainest  and  humblest  of  churches 
among  these  same  Indians? 

Extra  copies  of  this  paper  can  be  had, 
at  three  cents  each,  by  inclosing  stamps 
to  Miss  Abbie  A.  Potter,  178  Elm  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  M.  Thomas,  Esq.,  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Santa  Fe,  is  the 
efficient  and  laborious  agent  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians.  Since  he  has  had  charge  of  that 
interesting  people  order  has  been  brought 
out  of  confusion  in  their  affairs ;  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  their  reservations  more  accu¬ 
rately  determined;  Mexican  and  Mormon 
intruders  dispossessed ;  their  rights  pro¬ 
tected  ;  agricultural  and  educational  facil¬ 
ities  advanced,  and  Chrietian  inissiona 

established  at  three  of  the  more  important 
Pueblos.  We  understand  that  his  services 
are  highly  appreciated  by  the  Department 
at  Washington.  The  Presbytery  of  Santa 
Fe,  at  its  late  meeting,  passed  a  strong 
paper  indorsing  the  efficiency  of  Dr. 
Thomas’  management,  and  expressive  of 
the  pleasure  they  have  had  in  bis  earnest 
co-operation  in  the  mission  w’ork  among 
the  Pueblos. 


1  he  l-BILDKEX-sCBURCa  BdiEDIBO  StOCE 

Company  -Wealthy  men  form  joint-ewok 
companies  to  build  railways  and  manufac¬ 
tories.  We  propose  forming  a  great  stock 
company  of  all  the  Presbyterian  children 
to  build  mission  premises,  so  that  the  In¬ 
dian  and  Mexican  and  Mormon  children 
can  have  Christian  teachers  who  will  tell 
them  about  the  Savior.  Certificates  of 
stock  will  be  issued  at  ten  cents  a  share. 

lidren  may  secure  as  many  shares  as 
they  contribute  dimes.  One  share  of  ten 
cents  represents  an  adobe  (sun-dried 
rmk),  or  a  stone  in  the  walls.  For  every 
^°“*”buted,  a  photograph  of  one  of 
the  Pueblos,  or  of  the  Moqui  idols,  wil 
be  sent  with  the  certificate.  For  $50  a 
piece  of  Pueblo  pottery  and  two  phoW 
graphs  will  be  sent.  Parents,  teachers 
and  superintendents  should  keep  a  record 
0  names  of  those  subscribing  for  stock. 
We  propose  placing  the  Pueblo,  Moqui 
and  Xavajo  stock  first  on  the  Sabbath 
school  market.  The  money  should  be  sent 
to  Rev.  H.  R.  Wilson,  D.D.,  23  Center 
btroet.  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  and  a  mem- 
oranda  of  the  amount,  number  of  certifi¬ 
cates  of  shares  wanted  and  addresses,  to 
J.  M.  Reigart,  Esq.,  Denver,  Col.  ^ 

»  - 

In  one  of  the  illustrations  is  represent¬ 
ed  the  ordinary  one-story,  dirt-roof,  open- 
court,  Mexican  houses  of  New  Mexico. 
Accompanying  it  is  a  plan  of  missionary 
chapel,  school-room  and  residence,  adapted  j 
to  the  Mexican  style  of  building.  | 


•  At  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the! 
Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe  there  were  twelve ' 
Mexican  licentiates  and  ruling  elders  pres* 
ent.  These  all  repeated  the  Shorter  Cat¬ 
echism  in  Spanish  from  beginning  to  end. 
|A  portion  of  the  preaching  services  were 
in  Spanish.  Can  all  the  ruling  elders  of 
any  other  Presbytery  in  the  Church  re¬ 
peat  the  whole  Shorter  Catechism  7 


Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  and  Rev.  T.  F. 
Ealy  were  received  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Santa  Fe.  The  Presbytery  now  numbers 
seven  ministers  and  four  licentiates.  The 
latter  are  Mexicans.  i  ^ 'I  ^ 

Dr.  j.  M.  8hield.s,  of  the  Jemez  Mis¬ 
sion,  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Santa  Fe  to  the  gospel  ministry. 


The  Certificates  of  Pueblo  Stock  are 
being  called  for  by  the  hundreds.  Bat,  to 
raise  $5,000,  with  ten-cent  shares,  will  re. 
quire  50,000  shares.  If  any  Sabbath- 
school  has  not  yet  attended  to  it,  let  them 
do  so  at  once.  We  would  like  to  be  able 
to  announce,  'at  the  holidays,  that  the 
stock  is  all  taken. 

The  building  at  the  Pueblo  of  Jemez 
is  inclosed,  and  will  probably  be  soon 
ready  to  occupy.  niT 

At  Zuni,  the  well  has  been  dug  and 
stoned  up ;  the  foundations  of  the  house 
dug,  and  the  stone  mainly  on  the  ground, 
ready  to  be  laid  up.  Some  of  the  stone 
was  brought  on  Indian  carts,  some  was 
carried  in  buck -skin  bags,  on  the  backs  of 
burros,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  carried  on 
men’s  heads. 

The  work  is  being  pushed  vigorously, 
and  we  need  the  money  to  pay  the  bills. 
Let  the  children  push  vigorously  th^  work 
of  collecting  the  necessary  funds. 

Miss  Gates  opened  her  school  at  Zuni 
on  October  21,  with  twenty  boys.  It  takes 
time  to  win  the  girls,  who  are  both  timid  | 
and  busy.  Their  life  of  drudgery  com¬ 
mences  at  very  tender  years. 

On  Sabbath,  October  13,  Rev.  T.  F.  Ealy 
held  his  first  divine  service  at  Zuni.  Sixty 
were  present.  Let  constant  and  earnest 
prayer  be  made  by  the  Church  in  behalf 
of  these  Missions  among  the  Pueblos.  | 

— ^  Ji'rr 

Late  advices  from  the  Pueblo  of  Jemez 
mention  the  alarming  illness  of  Mrs. 
Shields.  Many  prayers  will  ascend  for 
her  speedy  recovery  to  health. 


[From  Iho  New  York  Obeserver.] 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  NAVAJO  ES, 

1;Y  HON.  FELIX  K.  BKUNOT. 

Wlicu  New  Mexico  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  United  States,  tlie 
Navajoes  (pronounced  Nav^hox)  occu¬ 
pied  a  country  about  as  large  as  tlie 
State  ol  Ohio,  watered  hy  the  San  Juan 
and  the  Uio  de  Uhelli  branches  of  tlie  ’ 
Colorado  ( irande  and  their  tributaries. 

'fhey  were  an  agricultural,  jtastoral, 
and  inanuiacturing  people,  not  strictly 
nom  idic,  hut  having  permanent  homes 
or  rancherias  widely  distributed  in  the 
choice  spots  ol'  the  canons  and  recesses 
of  the  mountains.  'I'hey  were  rich  in 
herds  and  flocks,  and  raised  corn,  [leas, 
pumjikins,  melons,  jieaidies,  etc.,  in  ^ 
abundance.  The  ucajitidii  by  which 
their  fields  are  irrigated  are  monuments 
of  the  patient  industry  and  ingenuity  of' 
their  owners.  They  manufactured  cloth 


from  the  wool  of  their  own  flocks  ujion 
a  loom  of  their  own  invention.  Nava- 
joe  blankets  are  still  famous  for  their 
beautiful  arrangement  of  colors,  and 
their  fabric  iinjiervious  to  water  and 
wind,  and  are  sold  at  from  $25  to  $150 
according  to  quality. 

The  mode  of  government  among  the 
Navajoes  was  patriarchal,  and  without  i 
any  generally  recognized  head  or  chief, 
and  the  families  or  bands  were  respon¬ 
sible  only  to  their  own  headmen,  sub¬ 
ject  to  traditional  usages.  Unlike  the 
wandering  tribes,  they  were  not  com¬ 
munists,  but  were  as  provident  and  de¬ 
voted  to  the  acquiremjnt  of  individual 
wealth  as  the  most  civilized  peoples. 
They  respected  the  rights  of  jiroperty, 
and  robberies  of  each  other  were  se¬ 
verely  punished  ;  often  the  penalty  was 
death.  In  these  particulars  the  most 
difficult  first  step  in  the  path  of  civil¬ 
ization  had  been  taken  from  time  im¬ 
memorial.  In  short,  it  would  seem  that 
“the  hardy,  industrious,  agricultural 
Navajoes,”  as  Kit  Carson  called  them, 
were  the  best  prepared  of  all  the  Indian 
tribes  to  receive  the  benefits  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  were  the  most  deserving  of 
the  fostering  care  of  the  Government. 
What  was  done  for  them  remains  to  be  i 
told,  and  is  a  tale  of  folly,  inhumanity 
and  extravagance  rarely  paralleled  even 
in  the  prolific  annals  of  our  injustice  to 
the  lied  Man. 

now  THE  WAR  AVAS  BROUGHT  ON. 

In  1859,  after  years  of  quiet  in  the 
Navajoc  country,  a  change  of  military 
officers  had  taken  place,  and  Major 
Brooks,  of  the  Third  Infantry,  was  com¬ 
mander  of  Fort  Defiance.  Some  of  the 
stock  belonging  to  the  Indians  tres¬ 
passed  on  grass  lands  which  were  in¬ 
tended  to  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
Post,  and  upon  a  repetition  of  the  offence 
a  Lieutenant  and  party  were  sent  out 
and  seventy  of  the  animals  Averc  killed 
on  the  ground.  Shortly  after,  a  Avealthy 
and  influential  Navajoe  Avas  deserted  by 

his  wife,  and  a  negro  servant  (slave  be- 
longing  to  Major  Brook.s),  being  in  some 
Avay  connected  with  the  affair,  was 
killed  hy  the  indignant  husband.  Ma¬ 
jor  Brooks  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  murderer,  with  the  threat  of  Avar 
if  refused.  The  man’s  family  secreted 
him,  and  the  Indians  said  ho  had  es¬ 
caped.  They  offered  to  pay  in  accord¬ 
ance  Avith  the  Indian  custom,  but  the 
demand  Avas  insisted  upon.  They  then 
brought  in  a  body  Avhich  they  said  was  i 
the  murderer,  slain  in  his  cflbrt  to  es-  ^ 
cajie.  The  soldiers  alleged  that  this 
Avas  an  attempt  to  deceive,  and  insisted 
that  the  right  man  should  bo  surren- 


(Icrod.  I’eiKlinp;  tlio  coiitrovorsy,  some 
Navajoes  were  killed  by  Mexicans,  and 
tlie  Indians  in  turn  demanded  that  the 
murderers  oi‘  their  people  should  be 
given  up.  This  was  refused ;  Major 
JJrooks  j)ersisted  in  his  inexorable  de¬ 
mand,  which  the  Indians  either  would 
not  or  could  not  comply  with,  and  the 
threatened  wai’  began. 

d’he  rcs])eetive  owners  of  the  wife 
and  of  the  slave  got  their  mntnal  re¬ 
venge,  but  at  a  learfnl  cost  to  the  Nav¬ 
ajoes  and  to  the  United  States.  Un¬ 
successful  expeditions  were  led'  against 
th(!  Navajoes  byt’olonel  Mihss  and  Col- 
^  oncl  Bonneville,  and  in  18()0  Ueneral 
('anby,  with  a])ont  2, UbO  troops,  made  a 
long  campaign  against  them,  which  he 
I  led  in  per.son,  with  no  better  success. 
N'evertheJess,  peace  was  made  in  1801, 
and  the  Indians  and  soldiers  seemed 
,  for  a  while  on  very  good  terms,  'fhe 
i  ])eace  was  of  short  duration.  j 

I  HOW  THE  WAR  WAS  RENEWED  j 
Is  thus  related  by  an  eye-witness  to  j 
the  scene  he  describes  in  an  official  re-  ! 
}»ort  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  I 
l)epartment: 

j  ‘-Some  time  during  the  month  of 
]  September,  18G1,  as  near  as  L  can  rec- 
jollect,  horse-racing  was  IVequent  at  ^ 
j  Ft.  Fainii1e-)-ny,  New  Mexico,  and  high  i 
bets  made  by  officers  and  Navajoe  In¬ 
dians  at  the  post. 

*  “'fhe  [ndians  flocked  in  by  hundreds, 
and  women  and  children,  some  of  them 
mounted  on  ponies,  richly  dressed,  and 
all  appeared  to  be  there  to  seethe  race, 
and  not  with  any  hostile  intention.  The 
troops  in  the  post  had  orders  to  be 
under  arms,  but  they  might  go  to  the  : 

■  gate  to  sec  the  race.  About  noon  the  ! 
race  came  off.  Lieutenant  Ortiz  rode 
Dr.  Kavanaugh’s  horse.  The  Indian’s 
horse  did  not  run  a  hundred  yards  be-  I 
fore  it  ran  off  the  track.  The  report  j 
was  that  the  Indian’s  bridle  broke.  The  | 
Indians  then  said  the  race  was  not  fair, 

,  and  that  the  bets  should  be  drawn  ; 
the  opposite  party,  not  satisfied  with  ; 
the  ])ro})osition,  would  not  give  up  what  * 
they  had  won,  and,  conse(|uently,  the  : 
commanding  officer  gave  orders  not  to 
allow  the  Navajoes  Inside  of  the  post. 
'The  horse  was  taken  inside  the  post,  j 
followed  by  the  whole  winning  party,  I 

the  drums  boating,  fifes  and  fiddles 
screeching,  etc.,  etc.  8o  the  proces¬ 
sion  Avent  who(»j)ing  and  hallooing  to 
receive  the  part  they  had  won.  Finally, 
Avhile  thus  occu])ied,  a  shot  Avas  fired.  •[ 
Every  man  then  ran  to  arm  himself.  I 
Companies  did  not  regularly  form,  but 
every  man  ran  Avherever  ho  thought  fit. 
'The  shot  Avas  fired  on  account  of  J^ri- 


vato  :Borales,  sentinel  No.  2,  opposing] 
an  Indian’s  entrance  to  the  post.  It 
Avas  said  the  Indian  Avas  intoxicated, 
and  tried  to  force  his  Avay  ])ast  the  sen-  : 
tinel.  At  that  instant  the  shot  Avas 
fired  and  the  Indian  fell.  r. 


THE  M.VSSACRE. 

^  “As  soon  as  thisAvas  ascertained,  the 
NaA’ajoes,  s((uaAVS  and  children,  ran  in 
all  directions,  and  Avere  shot  and  bay¬ 
oneted.  I  succeeded  in  formin<>-  about 
tAventy  men,  it  iKung  A'cry  Iiard  Avork, 
and  then  marched  out  to  the  east  side 
of  the  ])ost.  'fhere  I  saw  a  soldier 
murdering  tAvo  little  children  and  a 
Avonian.  I  hallooed  ijnmediatcly  to  the 
soldier  to  stop.  He  looked  uj),  but  did 
not  obey  my  order.  I  ran  nj)  as  (juick 
as  I  could,  but  could  not  get  there  soon 
enough  to  prevent  him  from  killing  the 
tAVo  innocent  children  and  Avounding  j 
severely  the  s({uuav.  i 

*  ^1-  >!<  :jc  I 

“Meantime  the  ('olonel  had  given 
orders  to  the  officer  of  the  day  to  have 
the  artillery  (mountain  hoAvitzers) 
brought  out  and  to  open  upon  the  In¬ 
dians. 

*  iii  *  -'i< 


“After  the  massacre  there  Avore  no 
more  Indians  to  be  seen  about  the  jiost, 
with  the  exception  of  a  fcAV  squaws, 
favorites  of  the  officers.  'The  command- 


again  Avitli  the  Navajoes  by  sending 
some  of  the  favorite  sqiuiAvs  to  talk  ■ 
Avith  the  chiefs  ;  but  the  only  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  sijuaAVS  received  Avas  a  good 
flogging.” 

In  the  fall  of  18(12  General  Canby 
Avas  succeeded  in  command  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  by  General  James  II.  Carleton, 
Avho  in  the  summer  of  1803  set  on  foot 
vigorous  operations  against  the  Navajoes. 
The  campaign  Avas  led  by  Uolonel  (Miris- 
tojiher  Carson,  Avith  a  regiment  of  Ncav 
Mexico  volunteers  and  a  hniulred 
Apache  allies,  and  Avas  entirely  success¬ 
ful  in  reducing  the  Navajoes  to  starva¬ 
tion  and  submission. 


KIT  CARSO.N  CO.AIES. 

A  brief  account  of  his  operations, 
given  by  Colonel  Carson,  is  graphic,  and 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  country  and 
mode  of  living  of  the  Navajoes  : 

“When  I  campaigned  against  them 
eight  months  I  found  them  scattered 
over  a  country  several  hundred  miles 
in  extent.  *  *  *  'There  are  caiions 
in  their  country  thirty  miles  in  hnigth,  . 
Avith  Avails  a  thou.sand  feet  high,  and; 
Avhen  at  Avar  it  is  impossible  for  troops  j 


to  pass  through  these  canons,  in  which 
tliey  hide  and  cirltivate  the  ground. 
Ill  the  main  Canon  de  Chelly  they  had 
two  or  tlircc  tliousand  peach-trees,  whicli 
were  mo.stly  destroyed  by  my  troops. 
In  the  walls  of  the  canon  they  have 
regular  houscsbuilt  in  the  crevices, from 
which  they  fire  and  roll  down  huge  stones 
upon  an  enemy.  In  one  of  the  crevices 
1  found  a  two-story  house.  They  have 
regular  fortifications  from  one  to  three 
hundred  feet  from  the  bottom,  with 
port-holes  for  firing.  No  small-arms 
can  injure  them,  and  artillery  can  not 
be  used.  I  regard  these  canons  as  im- 
pregnab'e.  (ieneral  Cauby  entered  this 
canon,  but  retreated  out  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  When  L  captured  the  Navajoes,  I 
first  destroyed  their  crops  and  hara-ssed 
them  until  the  snow  fell  very  deep  in 
the  canons,  taking  some  prisoners  oc¬ 
casionally.  I  think  it  was  about  the 
()th  of  January,  after  the  snow  fell,  that 
1  started.  The  Navajoes  had  a  good 
many  small  herds  when  I  went  there. 

I  took  twelve  hundred  sheep  from  them 
at  one  time  and  smaller  lots  at  different 
times.  The  volunteers  were  allowed 
one  dollar  per  head  for  all  sheep  and 
goats  taken,  which  were  turned  over 
to  the  commissary.  1  think  General 
Carletongave  the  order  as  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  troops.  I  think  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  could  subsist 
themselves  in  the  Valley  de  Chelly.  At 
this  jioiiit  it  took  me  and  three  hundred 
men  most  one  day  to  destroy  a  field  of 
corn.  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  con- 
sc(pience  of  the  military  campaign  and 
the  destruction  of  their  crops,  they  were 
furce<l  to  come  in.” 

Un(|uestionably,  Colonel  Kit  Carson’s 
modestly-expressed  opinion  of  his  work 
was  correct. 

For  the  New  York  ObserN'er. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  NAVAJOES. 

[Concluded.] 

‘  BY  nON.  FKLIX  U.  BKUNOT. 

«KK.  CAKI.KTON  AND  KIT  CAU.SOX. 

When  ill  tlie  wars  Avith-tlie  plains  In¬ 
dians  on  the  frontier,  we  read  that  some 
settler’s  cabin  has  been  surprised  in  the 
early  dawn,  the  family  murdered  or  taken 
(%aptive,  the  house  tired,  the  crop.s  de¬ 
stroyed  and  the  flocks  driven  otf  by  In¬ 
dians,  we  biun  Arith  mingled  feelings  of 
pity,  horror  and  indignation,  Avhich  may 
well  culminate  in  hatred  of  the  ‘‘  savage” 
and  his  bloody  Avarfare.  'I’lio  detailed 
reports  of  the  Avar  show  that  it  n  as  just 
riii.s  mode  of  Avarfare— no  better,  and, 
let  us  hope,  m*  worse — that  was  canied 
on  by  the  troojis  against  the  unhappy 
Navajoes. 


The  Indians  had  no  newspapers  to  I'e- 
coril  the  fact  that  the  *'  gallant  affairs,” 
in  Avhich  so  many  of  them  fell  and  no 
white  man  Avas  hurt',  Avere  simply  sur¬ 
prises  of  their  little  homes  in  the  gray  of 
the  morning,  and  the  indiscriminate  mur¬ 
der  of  the  sleeping  family.  XcA’cr  in  the 
annals  of  history  was  there  a  well-to-do, 
s<df-supporting,  independent  people  moi  e 
completely  reduced  to  alt.solute  depend¬ 
ent  poverty  and  submission  than  Avere 
the  Navajoes. 

General  Carletou  held  supreme  con¬ 
trol  in  the  Navajoe  country  for  seAmral 
years,  and  having  conceiA^ed  the  idea 
that  it  Ava.s  rich  in  gold  and  silAwr,  he  had 
early  determined  to  romoA  C  the  original 
OAvnei’s  from  a  heiitage  so  valuable.  He 
selected  for  the  idace  of  their  banishment 
the  Bosque  Redondo,  on  the  idains  east 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  about  400  miles 
distant  from  their  native  canons.  Under 
Colonel  Carletou’s  oiieratious  the  Indians 
fi^rst  were  captured,  or  surrendered  theiu- 
sel\"es  in  families  and  small  parties,  and 
later,  Avhen  on  the  A'erge  of  starvation, 
in  larger  bodies.  Wbenever  a  suflieient 
number  were  gathered  to  warrant,  they 
AA'ere  sent  under  guard  to  Foil;  Sumner. 
One  of  the  latest  and  the  largest  of  these 
detachments  numbered  2,400,  and  the 
officer  in  charge  reporte<l  that  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  iiinety-seA^en  of  his  jirisoners 
died  on  the  way.  On  their  arrivTil  at  the 
Bosque  Redondo  the  NaATijoes  Avere  set 
to  Avork  building  huts,  digging  acequi(h, 
and  preparing  the  gi'ound  for  planting. 
From  General  Carleton’s  reports  Ave  learn 
that  they  Avere  contented  and  hopeful  in 
their  new  homes,  and  their  patient  in¬ 
dustry  left  even  theix  military  masters 
no  room  for  comi)laint. 

The  main  iiceqnid  dug  was  seven  mile.s 
in  length,  Avith  many  more  miles  of 
branch  ditches  to  irrigate  the  land;  lu*- 
tAveen  three  and  four  thousand  acres 
were  ploughed  and  i)lauted,  and  the 
whole  tribe  housed  the*  first  season,  all 
the  labor  being  done  by  the  Indians. 
After  two  or  three  years  of  trial  it  was 
found  that  the  Bo.sque  Redondo  was  ut¬ 
terly  unsuited  to  the  piu’pose,  and  the  ex¬ 
travagant  experiment  of  General  Carle- 
ton  proved  it.self  to  he  a  cruel  and  costly 
blunder.  The  streams  Avhicli  Avere  relied 
upon  to  supply  the  aceqnids  were,  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  the  piu’posi".  'Die  land  was  too 
poor  to  produce  the  expected  crops.  The 
lucl  for  Fort  Sumner  wa.s  hauled  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  foi-ty  to  fifty  miles,  at  a  co.st  of 
seA’enty^-five  thousand  dollars  jier  annum. 


but  the  Indians  were  dependent  for  fuel 
ou  the  me.s<init  roots,  whieh  tliev  dn-  up 
'vith  m  ueh  labor.  Tlie  supply  of  nu.s.pdt 
I  near  the  place  being  soon  exhausted, 
they  were  obliged  to  go  tVoni  eigJit  to 
twelve  miles  a„d  pack  home  th(‘  fuel  up¬ 
on  tlieir  weary  and  lacerated  backs. 

eneial  Carleton’s  scheme  of  planting 
trws  to  glow  fuel  for  the  Indians  would 
not  work.  The.  water  of  the  re.servation 

was  bad,  and  produced  sicknes.s  ami 
deatli. 

The  testimony  drawn  from  some  of  the 
lead  men  by  a  visiting  Congressional 
wmmittee,  after  three  year.s’  tiinl  of  tJie 
Bo.sque  Bedoudo,  would  all  be  interest¬ 
ing,  but.  a  few  sentences  must  siidice 
here : 

''There  is  no  grass  or  Mood  either. 

1  lie  good  grass  i.s  too  far  off,  some  lifteen 
or  U\  enty  mile.s.  1  lave  used  all  the  mes- 
quit  nearly,  and  liave  to  go  a  good  ways 
to  get  It  now;  go  out  in  the  morning 
and  return  next  morning  and  said  an¬ 
other  :  Ihe  water  has  alkali  in  it;  when 
they  drank  the  water  they  took  sick  and 
jtied  ;  and  others  have  got  sick  by  carry-  ■ 
mg  mesquit  so  far.  There  is  a  hospital 
here  for  us ;  but  all  who  go  in  never 
come  out.  We  have  doctors  among  our¬ 
selves,  but  they  can’t  cure,  all;  some 
must  die.  So  many  of  them  dviiig,  th<*v 
are  getting  frightened.  A  good  many  of 
his  children  and  grandchildren  luive  died- 
they  are  dying  a.s  thougli  they  were 
shooting  at  them  with  a  ride.  If  m  e  had 
tools  could  learn  very  soon  to  make 
things;  could  learn  very  quick  to  make 
hoi-se  and  mule  shoes ;  can  make  hatchets 
and  hoes  myself;  lieriero  Delgadito  works 
in  iron,  makes  bridle-bits.  Heri’erois  tlie 
name  for  blacksmith.” 

In  reply  to  questions  addressed  to  all 
the  chiefs,  they  said : 

•'  If  Ave  had  the  ivool  ive  could  make 
all  the  clotlies  for  the  ti-ibe.  All  of  tliem 
know  how  to  cultivate  by  irrigatiou; 
think  there  is  plenty  of  laud;  but  some¬ 
how  the  crops  do  not  come  out  well. 
They  try  to  keep  their  slieep  for  their 
milk,  and  only  kill  them  Avheu  necessary ; 
when  the  rations  arc  short  or  smell  bad ; 
they  deiiend  on  the  milk  of  the  sheep  to 
live  and  give  to  the  little  children.  They 
are  liouest  and  do  not  kill  each  other's 
.sheep;  they  own  their  animals  them¬ 
selves  and  not  in  common. 

“  They  would  like  «ich  man  t<»  liave 
his  own  piece  of  land,  and  work  it  for 
himself  and  his  family;  woulil  like  to 
have  tlieir  children  learn  all  sorts  of 
trades  to  make  a  living. 


Some  otticers  at  Fort  C'auliy  told  them 
when  they  got  liere  the  government 
would  .give  tliem  hoi-ses,  sheep  and  cat¬ 
tle,  ami  other  things  they  needed,  but-, 
have  not  received  them  ;  they  had  to' 
lose  a  gooil  df.al  of  tlieir  property  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  war.  »  »  «  We  don’t  expect 
to  lie  ricli  again.” 


vou'lcun^’V  treating 

1  l«e  .soldiers  about  Iiere  treat  us  verv 
'Md— w  hipping  and  kicking  ii«.» 

lioreT”^^^"  ~ oiioiigli  to  cat 

W  e  do  not  got  enougli  to  cat.’’ 

I  be  liideous  revelations  of  vice  and 
immorality  consequent  upon  the  relations 
<d  the  soldiers  with  the  Imlifiiis  are  too 
impure  for  iian-ation  here.  No  ivonder 
that  till!  Xavajoi's  were  seized  with  an 
intolerable  longing  for  the  home  of  their 
latlims.  No  long,.,.  ,ii,i 
billy  ami  hopefully,  but  in  sadness  and 
ilespair,  pitcou.sly  pleading  lo  be  alloAved 
to  return  to  their  native  canoii.s.  rieneral 
C’arletou  nevertlieless,  in  bis  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Santa  Fc,  insisted  that  they  were 
iiapjiy,  and  that  the  Bosque  liedondo  aas 
I'll  Ills  taiicy  painted  it.  He  had  never/ 
been  there. 

Meainvhile  tl.e  War  Hepartnient  bc- 
04ime  re.stive  under  the  heavy  expendi¬ 
ture  lor  .subsisting  the  Indians;  the  enor¬ 
mous  military  blunder  bec:ime  more  and 
more  apparent.  What  was  the  cost  Cor 
the  trans])ortarioM,  stores,  subsi,stence,, 
8uperin1endem-e,  implement.s,  i-lothing, 
ami  guarding  the  Nava.joes  during  the 
more  than  four  years  they  were  under 
mditary  management,  in  addition  to  the 
expen.se  of  the  Avar,  M  ill  never  be  known, 

I  lom  a  report  ol  the  As.sistuut  (.'om- 
niis.sary-GeiK;ral  it  appears  that  for  one 
shoit  iieiiod,  Avhich  may  be  assuined  for 
sni  average,  viz.:  from  March,  iStw,  to 
September,  ]y(3o, — seven  montli.s, — there 
AAais  paid  out  for  sub.si.stciiee  alone  the 
sum  ot  d8.  A  million  and  a 

quarier  per  auiiiiin  Avoiihl  probably  be  a 
low  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  military 
peace  management  of  this  one  tribe.  Vid 
it  was  General  Carleton  mIio  said, — ital¬ 
icising  his  expres.sion  in  a  letter  to  the 
Adjutant-Geneial, — “  You  am  feed  {hetn 
far  cheaper  ihan  you  e.an  fujld  ///cm.” 
Then'  is  no  certain  aa^ij’  to  .get  at  the 
cost  oi'fajhtiuy  the  Xavajoc.s,  but  in  I8<>] 
it  Avas  stated  by  authority  that,  for  a  se¬ 
ries  ol  years  the  expense  of  military  oji- 
crations  iuXeAV  Mexico  M  as  not  less  than 
^  three  millions  ot  dollars  jier  annum. 

In  the  early  part  of  18(J(J  the  Interior 
!  Heiiartiuent  appointed  an  agent  for  the 
Navajoe.s,  avIio  arrivi'tl  at  the  Bosque 
Kedondo  in  .July  of  that  ye.ir.  The  agent 
;  M’as  an  (‘x-army  ohicer  avIio  i‘ccei\'ed  tlie 
higlu'st  rccomiiiendation  from  (.bneral 
(hirleton  lor  capacity  and  probity. 

In  Ids  report  at  the  close  of  tlic  year 
he  states  that  tlie  number  of  Indians  on 
the  resei Aiitiou,  as  reported  to  him  by 
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the  iujiiy  officfH-  in  chiUKe,  on  the  tivst  of 
July,  Avas  8,491,  Imt  on  in:ikin»  his  own 
count  he  says :  ‘‘ There  are  no\Y  on  the  , 
reservation,  of  all  aj,a'8  ami  sext'S,  (5, 91.5,  ! 
showinj;  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  | 
l,o7G.’^  Nowadays  sucli  o\ (u -counting 
would  suggest  over-charge  for  su])plies. 

Nou-coniuiissioned  oflieers  and  pri¬ 
vates,”  said  Colonel  Dodd,  ‘‘are  detailed 

overseers  of  the  farm,”  tlu;  Indians 
doing  the  labor.  “  Most  of  those,  soldiers 
know  but  little  about  farming,  and  tliose 
that  have  some  knowledge  will  not  take 
the  necessary  int<‘re8t  in  it,  as  they  were 
n(»t  enlisted  for  this  purpose.” 

“  Some  of  the  soldiers,”  said  the  chiefs, 

“  do  not  treat  ns  well;  when  at  work,  if 
we  stop  a  little,  they  kick  us  or  do  some¬ 
thing  else.  We  do  not  mind  if  an  otlicer 
punishes  us,  but  we,  do  not  like  tn  be 
treated  badly  by  the  soldiers.” 

'I4i(‘  militaiy  CA)ntrol  and  supennteml- 
euce  was  continued  until  November  1st, 
I8d7.  On  that  day  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  at  Fort  Sumner  transferred  the  Na- 
A'.ajoe  Indians  to  the  charge  of  the  agent, 
viz.:  i;,157  under  l;2  years  of  age,  2,G9.‘l 
women,  2,(XiO  men,  201  age  and  sex  xin- 
knowii;  7,111  in  all.  The  Interior  De¬ 
partment  immediately  annulled  the  con¬ 
tract  under  which  the  Indians  weie  be¬ 
ing  subsisted,  and  Agent  Dodd  coii- 
tracteil  with  a  new  party  for  their  sub¬ 
sistence,  at  a  cost  of  11  7-8  cents  per  ra¬ 
tion  ;  about  half  the.  sum  Avhich  liad  been 
paid  by  the  military  commissary.  The 
!  Dei)artment  Avas  iih'eady  convinced  the 
NaAUiJoes  could  never  be  made  self-sup¬ 
porting  or  contented  at  the  Bosque  Re¬ 
dondo,  and  that  common  sense,  as  Avell  as 
comnum  humanity  and  justice,  demanded 
that  they  should  be  returtied  to  their 
former  homes. 

About  the  first  of  .lune.  General  Sher¬ 
man  and  Colonel  Tappan,  representing 
the  I’eace  Commission,  arrived  at  Fort 
Sumner,  and  under  tlie  authority  of  tlie 
('ommission  a  treaty  Avas  made,  giv¬ 
ing  the  Xavajoes  a  reservation  in  their 
oAvn  countiu, .  'I'he  joy  of  the  Indians 
on  learning  that  tluiy  were  to  return  to 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  Avas  manifested 
in  scenes  both  <‘xtravagant  and  touching, 
.‘^ome  danced  Avith  delight,  some  shouted, 
some  Avept;  Avomen,  crying  and  laughing 
by  turns,  held  up  their  babies;  and 
strong  men  fell  upon  each  other’s  necks 
Avith  Avoids  of  gTatulation,  and  weeping 
tears  ol'  joy. 

The  Avhole  aspect  of  affairs  ujion  the 
reseiA'ation  changed  in  a  day.  'fhe  list¬ 
less,  hopeless  despair  of  exiled  slaves. 


gave  way  to  the  cheerful  activity  of  free 
men,  who  felt  that  they  hail  a  future  be¬ 
fore  them  Avorth  liA’ing  for ;  and  in  fif¬ 
teen  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  the  entire  tribe,  with  their  goods 
and  chattels,  their  cherislied  but  more 
than  decimated  flocks  and  herds,  set  out 
on  their  happy  journey  to  their  native, 
land.  They  arrived  at  Fort.  Wingate, 

about  thirty  miles  from  the  reservation, 
on  the  23d  day  of  .Inly,  1868.  'fhe  stoiT 
of  the  six  years’  management  ot  the  Na- 
vajoesby  the  War  Departmenr  is  all  that 
is  proposed  in  this  paiiei. 

Their  subsequent  progresss  under  the 
care  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
shadowed  in  the  statement  of  General 
Sherman  that  during  the  ten  years  inter¬ 
vening  betAveen  his  two  visits  their  fl(»cks 
had  increased  from  ten  thousand  to  five 
hundred  thousand. 

What  reparation  can  a  great  Christian 
nation  make  to  the  luave,  industrious, 
intelligent  and  proud,  yi‘t  submissive 
'iavajoes,  for  the  Avrongs  i>erpetrated  by 
ts  military  arm  ?  Turn  them  over  to 
he  War  Department?  God  pitA  the 
nail  wlio  can  read  the  record  of  the  past 
indjoin  in  such  a  cry;  and  may  God 
L>ity  the  nation,  and  spare  it  iTom  the 
tiiinishnient  justly  dm^  for  two  hundred 
iind  fifty  years  of  Avrougs  upon  the  re<l 


man. 


f  This  letter  Avas  Avritten  by  one  of  the  Indian 
boys  Avho  attended  the  meeting  at  Topeka.  He 
has  not  been  in  the  school  at  Albuquerque  a 
year,  but  he  reads  and  writes  well,  and  is  an  un¬ 
usually  bright  and  handsome  boy,  ] 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  April  5,  1883. 

My  Dear  Friends : 

I  Avas  glad  to  see  the  boys  again, 
when  we  came  home  Friday  night. 
All  of  the  boys  came  to  the  reception 
room,  to  see  us.  We  had  a  good  time 
going  to  Topeka,  seeing  the  city,  and 
going  to  church.  We  saw  three 
churches  and  two  large  schools.  We 
would  like  to  go  again  to  Topeka. 
We  were  two  days  and  two  nights  on 
the  train,  coming  home.  All  the  boys 
and  girls,  and  teachers,  were  well,  but 
one  dog  died.  The  boys  and  girls  at 
Topeka,  much  writing  names.  Wo 
have  the  names  now  on  paper.  They 
all  shook  hands  with  us,  and  said 
good-by.  Good-by. 

Leo  Garcia,  Mariano. 

Dwight  Baldaatn,  Jose  Treas. 


ALBUQUERQUE,  NEW  MEXICO.  | 

My  Dear  Friends  :  I 

Our  school  has  been  going  on  much 
as  usual.  One  new  boy  has  come  to 
I  us  recently ;  a  bright  little  fellow 
,  from  San  Domingo;  he  is  a  brother 
of  one  of  our  other  boys.  One  of  our 
little  girls  met  with  a  sad  and  fatal 
accident;  she  and  her  sister  went 
home  to  spend  a  few  days  week  before 
last,  and  while  there  she  was  shot, 
and  instantly  killed,  by  a  drunken 
man.  It  was  a  shock  to  us,  but  the 
children  do  not  appear  to  be  much 
affected  by  it.  They  do  not  speak  of 
her,  nor  did  they  express  much  feel¬ 
ing  or  sorrow  when  they  heard  of 
her  death.  These  Indians  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  care  any  more  for  their  friends 
and  relatives  than  as  if  they  were  per¬ 
fect  strangers  to  them.  One  thing  is 
certain,  they  do  not  manifest  their 
feelings,  if  they  do. 

The  boys  who  went  to  Topeka  en¬ 
joyed  the  trip  very  much.  They 
wore  glad,  however,  to  get  home 
again.  The  restraint  was  a  little  too 
much  for  them  to  stand  very  long. 
We  had  a  really  amusing  time  when 
they  came  home.  All  the  children  of 
the  school  came  into  the  sitting-room 
to  shake  hands,  and  have  a  look  at 
the  boys.  They  seemed  to  expect 
them  to  be  very  much  changed  after 
taking  such  a  long  journey  and  seeing 
so  much  of  the  great  world.  Leo 
and  Marieano  told  me  a  good  deal 
about  the  trip,  but  the  others  would 
not  talk.  Leo  is  such  a  good  boy.  I 
hope  you  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
with  him.  He  is  exceedingly  anxious 
to  learn,  and  tries  so  hard  to  do  every¬ 
thing  right.  Mr.  Bryan  told  us  how 
the  boys  acted.  We  were  much 
amused  to  hear  how  shy  they  were 
when  the  little  girls  spoke  to  them 
and  tried  to  get  them  to  talk.  There 
are  so  few  white  children  that  visit 
us  that  the  boys  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
seen  and  talked  to  them.  So  no  won- 
,  der  our  Indian  boys  were  over¬ 
whelmed  with  such  hosts  of  white 
girls  and  boys  as  clustered  around 
them  at  the  annual  meeting. 


The  teachers  of  the  Sunday-school 
at  home  (Dr.  Marquis'  church,)  sent 
.  me  Appleton’s  Heading  Charts, 

:  which  are  a  groat  help  to  me.  They 
knew  the  old  ones  by  heart,  would 
learn  them  before  they  came  to  class, 
and  it  was  really  not  reading  at  all, 
but  reciting.  I  have  to  keep  the  new 
charts  under  lock  and  key  to  keep 
them  from  reading  them  out  of  school 
hours.  I  can  see  an  improvement  in 
my  classes  already,  and  we  have  only 
had  the  new  charts  ,a  little  over  a 
week.  We  received  a  box  of  Readers 
from  the  Mew  York  Board,  and  they 
have  given  an  impetus  to  the  reading 
classes.  The  First  Reader  class  especi- 
*  ally  are  imj^oving. 

As  I  get  better  acquainted  with  the 
children  I  like  them  so  much  better, 
and  am  still  more  anxious  to  help 
them  to  the  light.  Most  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  teaching  has  to  be  done  out  of 
school  hours.  Many  of  the  girls,  and 
sometimes  the  boys,  come  to  the 
teaohers'  rooms,  either  to  look  at  pic¬ 
tures,  or  just  to  talk  with  us,  and  then 
it  is  we  have  the  best  opportunity  to 
tell  them  ‘Hhe  old,  old  story,”  and  to 
I  have  quiet  little  talks  with  them  about 
their  immortal  souls.  They  seem 
very  much  impressed  by  what  we  tell 
them,  and  appear  deeply  interested 
for  the  time.  Whether  the  impres¬ 
sions  will  last  or  not,  we  cannot  tell ; 
but  God  will  surely  in  His  own  good ' 
time  make  some  of  the  seed  we  are 
I  trying  to  sow  bring  forth  fruit. 

I  Perhaps  you  did  not  hear  that  two 
of  our  girls  ran  away  home  a  short 
time  ago.  We  have  not  succeeded  in 
getting  them  back  yet,  but  sincerely 
hope  we  will,  for  they  are  bright, 
smart  girls,  and  we  do  not  want  to 
give  them  up.  Four  of  the  little  boys 
started  to  run  home  Sunday  last,  but 
they  did  not  get  more  than  twelve 
miles  away  before  Mr.  Bryan  received 
a  telegram  from  a  conductor  on  a  train, 
that  they  were  at  a  certain  place.  Mr. 
B —  started  with  horses  and  wagon 
and  brought  them  back  again.  They 
looked  very  much  ashamed  and  down¬ 
cast  when  they  got  back,  and  have 
been  real  good  boys  since. 


We  have  had  a  great  many  Indian 
visitors  during  the  past  two  weeks — 
as  many  as  seventeen  in  one  day,  but 
they  do  not  stay  long,  and  they  be¬ 
have  very  nicely  when  they  are  hero. 
Some  of  the  young  women  are  quite 
pretty,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  very 
good-looking  Indian  men. 

They  are,  all  of  them,  far  from 
clean  ;  dirty  is  the  only  word  that  ex¬ 
presses  it.  They  wear  some  very 
queer  costumes,  but  some  of  them 
have  odd  and  beautiful  ornaments. 

Eemember  me  kindly  to  all  the  i 
ladies  of  the  Board.  i 

With  many  thanks  for  your  kind-  ' 
ness,  I  am  yours,  very  truly,  1 

Lila  Butler.  1 


My  dear  Mrs.  Allen: 

Since  I  wrote  last  we  have  had  a 
very  sad  accident,  which  might  have 
been  a  great  deal  more  serious  than 
it  was.  We  had  been  having  the 
roofs  of  two  of  the  school-rooms 
made  flat  and  covered  with  dirt,  to 
make  them  cooler.  The  boys  of  one 
class  had  just  been  working  on  it  and 
left  it  a  few  minutes,,  when,  with  a 
■crash,  the  whole  roof  gave  way,  and 
in  an  instant  fell  flat  on  the  floor, 
breaking  most  of  the  desks.  There 
was  a  class  of  thirty-three  children  in 
the  room,  but  they  were  all  in  the 
front  where  the  platform  held  it  up 
enough  to  keep  it  from  killing  them. 
•Only  three  children  were  much  hurt, 
and  only  one  very  seriously.  One 
little  boy  got  his  leg  broken,  but  he 
is  doing  nicely  now,  though  he  sufiFers 
terribly  yet.  All  of  the  children 
were  badly  bruised  and  frightened, 
but  are  all  right  now.  The  accident 
made  a  disturbance  in  the  school 
work  for  a  few  days,  till  it  could  be 
made  habitable  again,  but  everything 
runs  smoothly  now. 

The  Utes  are  doing  nicely.  They 
have  learned  enough  English  to  do 
what  we  tell  them  to  now,  and  are 
improving  fast.  They  are  especially 
good  in  drawing.  Some  of  the  older 
boys  do  remarkably  well.  The  little 
ones  are  learning  to  read  a  little,  and 
I  think  will  make  rajiid  progress 
when  they  get  fairly  started. 


Some  of  our  children  have  gone  ' 
home  for  the  summer.  Dwight  Bald-  i 
win  and  three  other  little  boys  from 
the  same  pueblo  went  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  two  other  boj's  have  gone 
since.  Six  of  the  Isleta  children 
went  home  last  week  to  spend  Sunday, 
and  two  of  them  have  not  returned  1 
yet.  In  a  little  more  than  four  weeks 
all  the  pueblo  children  will  go  home 
for  vacation  until  October,  but  the 
Utes  will  remain.  Four  of  our  teach¬ 
ers  will  go  home  for  the  summer  too. 

We  have  heard  that  our  new  build¬ 
ing  is  not  to  be  begun  for  the  present. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is  not  to  be 
built  now,  for  they  know  that  we  are 
in  need  of  it  now,  and  will  be  in  still 
greater  need  when  new  scholars  come 
in  in  the  fall.  We  expect  all  or 
nearly  all  of  our  present  number, 
besides  a  great  many  new  ones,  who 
have  been  promised  us.  I  do  not 
know  where  we  will  put  them,  for  we 
are  crowded  for  room  now.  We 
might  put  up  a  new  bed-room,  but 
there  is  no  more  room  in  the  dining¬ 
room.  We  have  one  hundred  and 
seven  on  the  roll,  but  only  ninety- 
nine  present  to-day. 

We  are  having  very  warm  weather 
at  present.  The  thermometer  has 
been  up  as  high  as  one  hundred  and 
ten  in  the  shade,  but  the  nights  are  so 
cool  that  we  do  not  feel  the  heat  as 
we  do  at  home.  We  are  all  losing 
flesh,  though  wo  keep  well.  We  are 
kept  so  constantly  at  work,  and  the 
weather  being  so  warm,  that  we  can’t 
help  losing  some. 

Leo  seems  so  pleased  that  you  and 
lirs.  Whitaker  send  so  many  kind 
messages  to  him  and  to  the  other 
boys.  I  think  they  will  always  re¬ 
member  their  trip  to  Topeka.  They 
speak  of  it  often  and  talk  about  what 
they  saw  there.  They  ask  a  good 
many  questions.  The  boys  were  all  ' 
so  delighted  at  seeing  their  letter  in 
print.  I 

My  room  is  quite  comfortable  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  and  there  are  always 
some  of  the  teachers  in  with  their 
work  at  noon.  My  room-mate  is  very 
sociable,  and  we  have  real  pleasant  | 


times  together.  She  and  I  will  be  the 
only  unmarried  ladies  hero  during 
the  summer. 

My  piano  has  been  a  groat  source  of 
pleasure  not  only^to  myself  but  to  the 
other  teachers.  The  school-rooms 
are  not  suitable  for  such  furniture,  so 
I  we  have  it  in  the  house  and  use  it  for 
recreation.  We  have  an  organ  in  the 
school-room  and  another  in  the  dining¬ 
room  for  use  with  the  children. 

Remember  me  kindly  to  the  ladies, 
and  write  me  when  you  can. 

Your  loving  friend, 

L.  A.  Butler. 


NEW  MEXICO. 


BT  MAJ.  B.  W.  D.  BBTAB. 


OX  THE  ROYAL  ROAD. 


A  Party  of  Touiig:  Savajfes  AViio  Have  Ko- 

coiitly  Keaclied  tha  AIbu(iuerque  Tnrtlan 

School. 

Special  Correspondence  of  The  liter  Ocean. 

Axbuquekque,  N.  M.,  May  18. — Twenty- 
four  boys  and,  three  girls  were  received  on 
the  loth  inst.  at  tlie  Albuquerque  Indian 
school  from  the  Ute  reservation  in  Colorado. 
Their  agent,  Major  Warren  Patten,  after 
much  persuasion,  prevailed  upon  the  chiefs 
to  allow  their  children  to  go  from  home.  He 
took  them  to  Pueblo,  Col.,  where  they  .dis¬ 
carded  their  blankets  aud  moccasins  and 
donned  civilized  dress.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  school  the  eighty  Pueblo  children  there 
being  taught  regarded  them  with  open-eyed 
wonder.  They,  however,  settled  into  their 
new  life  with  ease  and  confidence.  After 
their  first  meal,  however,  the  restraints  of  the 
dining-room  seemed  too  much  for  them,  .and 
upon  reaching  the  open  air  they  indulged  in 
a  succession  of  war-whoops  which  startled 
considerably  the  mild-mannered  Pueblos.  In 
the  afternoon  they  regaled  the  visiting  Kan¬ 
sas  editors  with  a  genuine  war-dance. 

While  waiting  for  the  train  at  the  depot  in 
Ignacio,  Col.,  the  mothers  of  the  boys  be¬ 
came  tired  and  sought  diversion  by  sitting 
bown  on  the  platform  and  gambling  with 
cards.  At  last  the  train  arrived,  but  they 
were  so  much  interested  In  the  game  ihac 
the  boys  got  on  without  bidding  their  moth¬ 
ers  good-by,  and  the  infatuated  women  did 
not  even  look  up  from  their  game  as  tha 
train  moved  off  with  their  offspring. 

The  children  come  from  a  perfectly  pure- 
blooded  race — wild  as  the  primitive  'savage. 
Their  people  live  in  tepees,  and  wander  over 
the  reservation  as  caprice  dictates.  They 
have  come  but  little  in  contact  with  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  have  never  been  so  far  from  home. 
Of  schools  and  school  life  they  know  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing'.  They  axe  bright,  manly 
looking  fellov,'s,  and  £heir  progxe.ss  will  bo 
watched  with  interest.  Throe  chiefs  who 
accomijanied  them  looked  on  with  great  in¬ 
terest  as  the  massive  braids  were  cut  from 
the  boys’  heads,  and  both  the  boys  and  their 
chiefs  laughed  boisterously  as  each  of  tha 
boys  came  from  the  barber's  hands. 

Secretary  Teller  takes  great  interest  in  this 
first  attempt  to  break  in  upon  their  savage 
life,  and  Major  Patten  deserves  ^eat  credit 
for  his  success  in  carrying  out  the  plans  of 
the  government  for  their  advancement. 


AJLBUQUERQDE  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

1  write  lay  fourth  quarterly  report 
with  a  renewed  sense  of  God’s  goodness 
and  meicy.  I  look  back  upon  my  year’s 
work  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction. 
When  I  remember  my  inexperience  and 
the  troubles  that  harassed  the  school 
when  I  assumed  charge,  I  am  doubly 
grateful  to  God  who  has  so  signally  pros* 
pered  me.  Weha\e  now  114  scholars 
enroll -d,  just  twe  t  e  higbe't  number  in 
attendance  last  year,  and  we  have  an  ac¬ 
tual  attendance  of  102.  The  school  is 
being  conducted  day  after  day  with  ener¬ 
gy  and  faithfulness.  The  progress  of 
the  pupils  is  highly  satisfactcry.  My 
assistants  are  happy  in  their  work  and 
there  is  no  eye-service.  The  tw,^nty- 
seven  wild  Utes  suddenly  thrust  upon 
us  made  no  serious  disturbance  in  our 
quiet  life.  I  think  it  worthy  of  nots 
that  we  have  been  able  to  bring  these 
untamed  savages  so  quickly  under  obe¬ 
dience  to  our  legulations.  In  our  un¬ 
prepared  condition,  with  no  provision 
for  physical  coercion,  and  with  fully 
-onc-third  of  th '  new-comers  grown  men 
and  women,  it  Las  surprised  us  that 
no  seriods  case  of  insubordination  hat 
arisen.  Brought  up  from  infancy  to 
regard  labor  as  beneath  the  dignity  of 
manhood,  they  have  taken  their  places 
cheerfully  and  willingly  in  the  assign¬ 
ment  with  the  other  boys,  and  have 
washed  dishes,  cleaned  lamps,  swept, 
washed  and  ironed  clothes  and^  worked 
in  the  garden.  ' 

I  am  quite  sure  that  in  answer  to 
prayer,  God  has  brought  about  this  re¬ 
sult, 

I  have  become  most  deeply  interested 
in  my  work  here  and  believe  that  we  are 
accomplishing  great  and  beneficial 're¬ 
sults. 

I  am  not  and  will  not  be  satisfied, 
however,  unless  there  is  an  enlargement 
each  year. 

We  must  grow  in  numbers  and  in 
eflSciency. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  have  a  well-or- 
iganized  and  equipped  industrial  depart- 
'ment. 

We  need  at  present  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  ampler  accommodations  that 
better  system  may  bo  maintained  and 
better  work  done. 


-o - 


The  first  of  this  month  Miss  Shields, 
daughter  of  Rev.  James  M.  Shields,  of 
Bennett,  Pa.,  and  Miss  Leech,  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Fairfieli,  start  for  mis¬ 
sion  work  at  the  Pueblo  de  Jemez,  New 
Mexico.  They  will  be  accompanied  by 
•Miss  Jennie  Haminaker,  of  Schellsburg, 
Pa.,  for  the  Pueblo  de  Zuni,  and  Miss 
Smith,  daughter  of  Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  for 
mission  work  among  the  Mexicans  in 
Southern  Colorado. 


_ - _ _ — _  _  • 

The  Pueblo  Mission  Buildings. — The  ^ 
J^abbath-schools  are  moviog  in  the  mat-; 
ter.  The  certificates  of  stock  are  now 
ready  to  be  issued ;  also  the  pottery  to  a 
limited  extent.  Superintendents  of  Sab¬ 
bath-schools  will  confer  a  favor  by  acting 
promptly.  Send  money  to  Rev.  H.  R. 
Wilson,  D.D. ,  Board  of  Church  Erection, 
23  Center  Street,  New  York  City,  and 
mark  ir,  “Special  for  Pueblo  Mission 
Buildings.”  Also,  write  J.  M.  Reigart, 
Esq.,  Box  2,813,  Denver,  Col,,  and  specify 
the  amount  sent,  and  the  number  of  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  stock  wanted.  Also,  address  ; 
for  photographs  and  pottery.  /r7r 

A  Sabeath-school  man  in  a  large  East¬ 
ern  city  church  writes :  “I  like  the  plan 
for  the  Pueblo  and  Navajo  enterprise 
greatly.  Get  the  young  folks  to  work; 
let  the  little  streams  flow  in.  I  ordered 
and  received  100  copies  of  the  R.  M.  P. 
of  October  for  our  Sabbath-school,  and 
have  taken  some  stock  in  the  Pueblo  and 
Navajo  mission  buildings  for  my  two  little 
girls.” 

The  little  Sabbath-school  of  Trail  Creek, 
BO  secluded  in  a  Rocky  Mountain  gorge 
that  not  a  thousand  people  in  the  United 
States  have  ever  heard  of  the  place — the 
children  of  poor  Welsh  miners  —  send 
$2.50  for  the  Pueblo  mission.  They  have 
done  what  they  could,  and  will  receive  a 
blessing.  If  they  can  do  something  there 
is  not  a  Sabbath-school  in  the  whole 
Church  so  small  or  so  poor  that  they  can 
not  do  something.  Superintendents  and 
teachers,  try  it.  State  the  case  to  your 
children,  and  see  what  they  will  do.  mi 

The  larger  Sabbath-schools  of  the 
Church  have  gathered  in  from  their  sum¬ 
mer  vacations,  and  are  laying  out  their 
plans  for  work.  The  question  is  asked. 
What  shall  we  undertake  this  year  ?  Why 
not  try  Home  Missions  ?  Pledge  $250 
for  the  support  of  a  Western  missionary; 
$25  for  the  support  of  a  child  in  the  Mor¬ 
mon,  New  Mexican  or  Indian  schools. 
Write  ReT.‘  Dre.  Kendall  and  Dickson,  23 
Center  Street,  New  York  City,  about  it. 
Then,  in  addition,  make  a  special  effort 
for  the  Pueblo  and  Navajo  Building  Fund. 
No  school  can  fail  to  be  interested  in  these 
several  objects.  Try  it. 

The  pastor  of  a  wealthy  city  church, 
hearing  about  the  need  of  mission  build¬ 
ings  among  the  Pueblos,  remarked,  “Why 
would  that  not  be  a  good  cause  to  bring 
before  the  Sabbath-schcols?  My  school 
has  some  money  on  hand  that  is  not  yet 


appropriated.”  And  so  it  is  a  good  cause 
for  the  Sabbath-schools.  Ask  your  treas. 
urer  what  funds  are  on  hand,  then’present; 
the  matter  to  the  school,  that  they  may 
may  be  voted  to  the  Pueblo  mission.  Add 
more  to  them,  and  send  to  Dr.  Wilson  as 
special  to  the  Pueblos. 

.  The  highest  collection  yet  made  for  the  ) 
Pueblo  and  Navajo  mission  was  that  taken 
up  on  Pike’s  Peak.  A  party  of  tourists, 
stopping  above  timber-line  to  rest,  one  of 
their  number  proposed  a  collection  above 
the  clouds;  no  sooner  proposed  than  the 
hat  was  passed  round,  and  five  dollars 
added  to  the  mission  fund. 

The  $25  announced  in  the  last  paper  as 
coming  from  the  Sabbath-school  at  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  should  have  been  credited 
to  the  Colorado  Springs  Mission  Band  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Ladies’ 
Missionary  Society  of  the  same  church 
has  since  sent  in  $34  50  more. 

Rev.  John  L.  Gage  has  been  authorized 
to  canvass  for  the  Pueblo  Building  Fund, 
and  is  commended  to  all  pastors  and  Sun¬ 
day-school  superintendents.  He  has  had 
experience  in  the  work,  is  a  fluent  speak¬ 
er,  and  never  fails  to  deeply  interest  his 
audience  in  his  mission.  Pastors  who  are 
privileged  to  open  their  pulpits  and  Sab¬ 
bath-schools  to  him  will  find  the  mission¬ 
ary  spirit  of  their  congregations  greatly 
increased  as  they  learn  about  these  won- ' 
derful  sun  worshipers  of  the  United  j 
States.  Mr.  Gage’s  address  is  Franklin, 
Ohio.  _ 

Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead,  is  there 
no  physician  there,  has  no  Savior  been 
provided,  has  Jesus  no  promised  seed 
to  serve  him  among  the  Pueblos,  the  Na- 
vajoes  and  other  heathen  tribes  of  our 
land,  that  so  little  has  been  done  to  give 
them  the  gospel?  Are  you  or  are  you 
not  responsible  for  their  present  condition? 
As  you  would  discharge  that  responsibili¬ 
ty  see  that  your  Sabbath-school  does  some¬ 
thing  for  the  Building  Fund,  that  the  Pue¬ 
blos  may  have  gospel  teaching. 

Has  the  gospel  lost  its  power?  Is  it 
true  that  there  is  any  nationality  or  tribe  j 
that  it  can  not  reach  ?  Gen.  Sherman  is  j 
reported  to  have  said :  “The  only  way  ^ 
in  which  the  Indians  will  reach  civilizi- 
tion  is  through  their  own  eflbrts.  All  ex¬ 
ternal  efforts  by  means  of  agents  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  seem  to  be  wasted.”  And  many 
Christian  people  practically  denying  the 
power  of  the  gospel  to  reach  the  Indians, 
withhold  their  sympathies,  prayers  and 
contributions.  But  let  Christian  people 


arouse  to  their  responsibility;  let  them 
furnisTi  the  Board  of  Homo  Missions  ■with 
the  necessary  funds,  and  a  new  and  more 
glorious  day  will  dawn  for  the  Indian ; 
and  with  the  gospel  will  follow  civilization 
and  peace.  _ 


^Ev.  John  G.  Brady,  of  Alaska,  will 
probably  visit  the  East  some  time  in  the ! 
winter.  If  so  we  may  look  for  some  rous¬ 
ing  Home  Mission  addresses.  The  work 
in  that  distant  section  of  our  land  requires 


more  men. 


Rev.  Mr.  Whyte,  of  Colorado,  with  his 
family,  has  started  for  British  Columb^ 

I  -  . 

REV^  Carle  Moore,  of  Fairplay,  Col.,  re¬ 
turns  to  Pennsylvania.  He  has  dene  effi¬ 
cient  service  during  his  stay  on  mission 

ground.  _ 

Home  Mission  Wants. — More  prayer, 
more  money,  and  more  young  men  of 
ability. 


Rev.  T.  F.  Ealy  and  family  reached 
their  now  field  of  labor  at  Zuni  about  Oc¬ 
tober  12.  The  journey  from  Eastern  New 
Mexico  was  made  in  a  large  Mexican 
freight  wagon,  drawn  by  eight  oxen,  and 
consumed  four  weeks,  during  which  time 
the  family  camped  out.  They  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  Miss  Gates  as  assistant 
teacher.  This  distant  outpost  greatly 
jieeds  the  prayers  of  God's  children. 

Arrival  of  Missionaries. — Mrs.  J.  W. 
Sharon  has  taken  charge  of  the  mission 
school  at  Santa  Fe;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  at 
Ocate,  N.  M.;  Miss  Anna  M.  Ross  and  Miss 
Susie  Pitts,  at  San  Luis  and  Costilla ;  Miss 
R.  H.  Annin,  at  Anton  Chico.  They 
are  commended  to  the  prayers  of  the 
Church.  ^  8r  ^  ^ 

V  *  '  T, - - 1.  .  1 _ 1 _ _ _ _ J 
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A  M  issiON  E.staiu.isiied. — In  New  Mex¬ 
ico  are  eighteen  villages  of  the  Pueblo  In¬ 
dians,  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  Aztec  nation.  At  Laguna, 
one  of  these  villages,  a  mission  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  26th  of  March  by  Revs.  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson,  G.  G.  Smith,  J.  Menaul,  and 
Elder  B.  M.  Thomas.  Rev.  John  Menaul 
takes  charge  of  the  mission.  The  Pueblos 
received  him  very  w^armly.  At  a  council 
on  the  following  Monday  suitable  land  was 
set  apart  for  the  mission  premises,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  made  for  building  an  irrigating 
[ditch,  by  which  the  land  can  be  watered. 


A  Neolkcted  Peofle.— In  the  northwest 
corner  of  Ntw  Mexico  and  the  northeast  of 
Arizona  lives  a  tribe  of  Indians  called  Navajos 
I'hey  number  between  16  000  and  20,000,  but  as 
they  arc  scattered  over  a  large  R:  servatiou  it  is 
Oiflicultto  ascertain  the  correct  number.  One 
agent  estimates  them  at  the  former,  and  anoth¬ 
er  the  latter  number.  They  have  large  flocks 
of  sheep, which  are  their  principal  support;  and 
they  cultivate  small  pieces  of  land.  They  re¬ 
ceive  less  than  seven  per  cent,  of  their  subsist¬ 
ence  from  the  Government,  and  are  therefore 
self-sustaining.  They  are  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
people.  In  this  they  have  been  misrepresented 
by  interested  parties,  who  desire  to  have  them 
taken  from  the  department  of  the  Inteiior  and 
turned  over  to  the  War  Department. 

Many  of  them  that  have  made  their  homes 
near  the  forts  have  learned  to  drink  and  gamble 
and  are  affected  by  the  vilest  diseases  that  the 
white  man  can  communicate.  Theyhave  learned 
the  vices  of  the  whites  but  not  their  virtues 
We  send  missionaries  to  distant  lands  to  teach 
the  inhabitants  the  way  of  life,  while  these  peo¬ 
ple  in  our  midst  are  completely  neglected. 
They  have  not  a  solitary  missionary  among 
them.  No  one  is  trying  to  reduce  their  Ian 
guage  to  writing. 

Ought  these  inings  so  to  be  ?  The  writer  re¬ 
cently  spent  a  few  days  upon  their  Reservation, 
with  a  sense  of  peisonal  security;  and  were  he 
a  few  years  younger,  would  willingly  labor 
among  them.  What  society  will  take  up  this 
work?  and  who  will  say,  “Here  ami,  send 
j  me?”  A. 

THE  OUTLOOK. 

^  Boston  has  had  a  new  sensation  in  a 
j  visit  of  a  delegation  from  the  tribe  of  Zuni 
Indians,  on  a  religious  errand  to  the  great 
Eastern  Ocean.  In  all  that  we  have  heard 
*  of  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  our 
aborigines,  there  has  been  nothing  more 
peculiar  than  this  arrival  from  New  Mexi¬ 
co.  The  Indians  are  five  in  number,  being 
of  high  rank  in  their  tribe,  and  accompan¬ 
ied  by  Mr.  Frank  Cushing  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institute,  who  has  lived  with  them 
for  over  two  years  for  the  purpose  of  be¬ 
coming  familiar  with  their  traditions,  which 
he  believes  will  throw  much  light  on  the 
early  history  of  America.  The  tribe  num¬ 
ber  about  i,6oo,  are  peaceful  and  religious 
in  their  way,  and  have  come  to  the  “ocean 
of  sunrise  ”  in  obedience  to  tlie  command 
of  tlieir  forefathers,  to  replenish  their  sup¬ 
ply  of  salt  water,  which  they  use  in  tlieir 
religious  ceremonials  of  the  summer  sol¬ 
stice.  Over  175  years  ago  one  of  their 
tribe  supplied  them  with  water  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  wliich  is  now  nearly  gone. 
They  have  been  very  hospitably  enter¬ 
tained  in  Boston,  and  have  been  amazed 
at  the  wonders  of  civilization.  They  were 
greatly  affected  at  their  first  sight  of  the 
ocean,  and  after  performing  their  religious  j 
ceremonies  stored  up  a  large  supply  of  its  \ 
waters,  to  procure  which  they  have  made  ; 
such  an  extended  pilgrimage.  We  shall  I 
I  await  with  interest  the  further  details  of 
:  their  history  from  Mr.  Cushing,  now  that 
he  has  been  completely  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  their  religious  rites  and  tradi¬ 
tions. 


We  iup  indebted  to  onr  able  corres-  ! 
j)ondeiu.  Henry  T.  Ileister,  for  the  follow-  j 
ing  de.seriptiou  of  those  Indians  and  the 
negatives  of  pottery  furnished  for  the  il-  j 

i 

lustrations.  '  j 

'I'lie  pottery  which  the  illustration  rep-  i 
resenis  was  nuinufactured  then  as  now, 
and  its  broken  fragments,  which  are  i 
found  in  large  quantities,  surely  mark  1 
the  localities  where  found  as  the  sites  of  | 
ruined  Pueblos.  ' 

Tliese  people  are  generally  supposed  to  ; 
be  the  remnants  of  two  powerful  tribes, 
the  Aztecs  and  Toltees,  whom  Cortes  en¬ 
countered  in  his  conquest  of  Mexico.  In 
fact,  they  have  many  years’  traditions  ^ 

,  among  them  which  would  mark  them  as 
I  the  remnants  of  those  once  powerful 
j  nations.  One  of  these  traditions  con- 
I  cerning  a  ruined  town  on  the  Pecos  River 
‘  in  Xew  Mexico,  might  add  some  interest 
!  to  these  specimens  of  the  handicraft  of 
;  this  strange  people,  and  we  will  give  it  to 

you  as  it  was  told  us  by  one  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Pueblos  with  all  the  pathos  and  earn¬ 
estness  of  which  the  Indian  nature  is  ca¬ 
pable. 

Many,  many  summers  and  winters  be¬ 
fore  the  pale  face  came  to  our  midst,  and 
before  we  knew  we  had  such  fair  skinned  ! 
brothers,  our  people  began  to  wane  and 
die. 

Death,  famine,  pestilence  and  disas¬ 
trous  wars  followed  each  other  in  rapid ' 
succession.  Our  young  men  fell  in  bat¬ 
tle.  Our  old  men,  our  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  perished  in  the  towns  or  were  car-  i 
riecl  away  captive.  The  Great  Spirit 
frowned  upoii  us,  and  we  were  sad. 
IMontezuma,  our  king  and  master,  saw 
that  his  people  were  passing  away.  He 
called  a  council  of  tne  braves.  He  led  us 
to  battle,  but  the  cloud  was  dark  and  the 
storm  overcame  us.  When  all  hope  left 
us  he  called  us  together  and  said  :  My 

beloved  people  and  children  of  the  sun, ' 
nqy  soul  is  tilled  with  grief  and  my  heart  i 
weeps,  for  our  calamities  are  sore  upon  ‘ 
us.  -  Our  strength  is  gone  from  us.  We! 
have  oU'endeu  our  Great  Father  who  has  I 
hid  his  face  from  us.  Punishment  for  the 
gathered  otlenses  of  ages  is  upon  us.  A 
tiyiug  period  in  our  history  is  beginning,  j 
Dark  and  threatening  will  it  continue  to 
hang  over  you.  Hardships,  trials  and, 
disappointments  will  come  upon  you,  as  j 
the  north  wind  upon  the  tender  child.  It ! 
will  seem  as  if  the  Sun,  our  Father,  had 
withdrawn  himself  from  us  and  turned  all 
nature  against  you.  But  1  beseech  you, 
do  not  fail  to  call  upon  him,  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  your  troubles  have  faith  and 
hope.  The  wrath  of  our  Father  must  be 
appea.sed,  and  1  have  called  you  together 
to  tell  you  my  determination.  I  had  a 
vision.  I  spoke  with  the  angels.  I  am 


going  to  our  Fatlier  to  plead  for  you.  I 
cannot  take  the  vulgar  body  into  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Sun,  nor  can  I  make  the  speed 
my  mission  demands.  I  shall  leave  it  on 
the  field  of  battle.  I  shall  fall,  but  I  shall 
not  perish.  I  will  rise  like  the  bird.  I 
will  speed  like  the  wind.  I  will  hasten 
on  my  journey  that  the  sooner  relief  mayf 
come  to  you.  My  coming  will  not  be 
long.  Your  fires  shall  not  go  out  ere  I; 
return.  Pluck  up  a  tree  and  insert  it  in 

your  midst.  I  promise  that  its  leaves 
shall  not  wither  nor  its  roots  dry  until  I 
am  with  you  again,  and  though  your  for¬ 
tunes  are  now  reversed,  with  my  coming 
they  shall  be  restored.  Before  I  go  I  will 
lay  out  foundations  for  you.  Leave  this 
place  of  i^estilence  and  begin  new  and 
strong  cities.  Our  Father  will  be  merci¬ 
ful.  He  will  give  you  relief.  I  will  come 
with  the  white-faced  armies  of  the  Sun. 
Look  for  me  in  the  East.  Set  watchmen 
upon  your  walls  at  dawn  of  day  that  you  ' 
may  behold  the  glory  of  your  deliverance 
and  make  ready  to  receive  it.  Have  faith 
and  hope.  I  go,  but  I  return.” 

He  has  gone,  and  the  darkness  and 
clouds  like  a  black  night  have  rested  upon 
us,  and  all  the  misery  he  prophesied  we 
have  endured.  It  has  seemed,  indeed,  as  ] 
if  the  Great  Father  had  turned  from  us, 
but  still  we  call  upon  him  and  adore  him. 
We  drink  with  resignation  the  cup  of  | 
affliction  that  shall  appease  his  wrath,  i 
The  injunctions  of  a  Prophet  and  a  Savior  ! 

I  we  have  remembered,  as  good  children  | 
j  remember  the  instructions  of  their  par- 
j  ents.  The  sacred  fire  has  not  gone  out  | 
by  day  or  by  night.  The  inverted  tree 
'has  withered,  died  and  deca3'ed  many 
j  times,  but  another  has  alwaj'S  replaced 
j  it;  that  the  lesson  it  teaches  and  the  hope 
it  inspires  may  never  be  forgotten.  Our 
old  cities  have  crumbled  to  dust  and  new 
ones  have  arisen  upon  the  sacred  lines  ^ 
marked  out  bj' his  beloved  hands.  Watch¬ 
men  are  ever  on  the  walls  at  earlj'  dawn 
to  greet  our  Father  and  welcome  our  de¬ 
liverance  if  it  come.  Many  lives  have 
gone  out  since  the  kindling  of  the  eternal  ! 
fire.  Manj^  trees  have  fallen  into  decay.  | 
Our  new  cities  have  become  old  and  some 
!  have  crumbled  away.  Yet  the  watchman  ' 
has  not  seen  him,  still  he  has  not  come. 

;  But  the  journey  is  long  and  the  wrath  of  ! 
the  Great  Spirit  hard  to  appease.  He  is  , 
preparing  a  glorious  future  for  us.  Our 
iMontezuma  will  come,  for  he  said  it.  He 
will  deliver  us  with  the  white-faced  host. 

1  He  will  return  in  glorj’  to  reign  over  us, 
j  to  restore  us,  to  make  us  a  mightj',  pros- 
I  perous  and  hapi)y  people  forever.  IV'e  . 
I  have  faith,  we  have  hope.  He  lias  gone,  i 
but  he  will  return.  The  log  on  which  we 
1  sit  is  the  remnant  of  the  last  inverted  ■ 


THE  ALBUQUERQUE  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 
Albuquerque  New  Mexico. 


To  TUE  Fkiends  of  Home  Missions  : 


Eebruaiy  ITtli  1883. 


1  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  this  portion  of  the  vast  field  covered  hv 
tlie  operations  of  tlie  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Chiircl? 

the  Board  has  been  conducting  the  Albuquerque  Indian  Sehool  for 
over  two  yeara.  Indian  children  are  lodged,  fed  and  taught  the  common 
English  hranchesc  I  he  School  is  always  opened  with  prayer,  and  the  pu¬ 
pils  all  pray  before  retiring  for  the  night.  Immediately  after  breaklist 
and  after  supper  family  prayers  are  conducted  by  the  Superintendent.  On 
the  Sabbath  three  services  are  held  of  an  hour  each,  and  the  children  are 
taught  to  recite  pas, sages  of  Scripture  and  sing  hymns,  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  impress  upon  their  minds  moral  obligations.  The  School  was 
never  in  so  flourishing  a  condition  as  at  present.  We  have  almost  as  many 
pupils  as  we  can  crowd  into  our  limited  quarters,  and  we  are  looking  anx¬ 
iously  forward  to  the  Spring  when  new  buildings  will  be  erected  by  the 
Government.  Ihe  School  is  conducted  under  contract  with  the  Interior 
Depaitment,  but  the  amount  received  from  the  Government  is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  School.  To  provide  for  the  deficit,  the  Board 
has  established  scholarships  of  $  50  a  year.  When  Societies  or  Sabbath 
Schools  or  Churches  wish  to  help  %  cause,  a  pupil  is  assigned  them  who 
IS  considered  their  ward.  They  are  privileged  to  give  him  an  English 
name,  to  clothe  him,  and  to  watch  over  his  interests.  Boxes  of  clothina- 
and  other  supplies  are  always  acceptable.  ^ 

Pastors  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  this  charity  is  in  the  regular  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  Church’s  beneficence.  The  Board  gives  the  Churches  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  determine  the  disposition  of  their  offerings.  The  money  for  a 
scholarship  in  this  School  is  to  be  sent  directly  to  the  Board. 

Many  to  whom  this  circular  is  sent  are  personally  acquainted  with  me- 
to  such  I  send  greetings,  and  an  assurance  that  they  may  without  hesi¬ 
tation,  recommend  this  work  to  their  people. 

All  work  among  and  for  children  is  interesting,  but  it  is  doubly  so  when 
we  can  see  the  ignorance  and  degradation  of  barbarism  disappearing  be¬ 
fore  the  light  of  Christian  Civilization.  Should  I  attempt  to  describe  the 
difference  in  appearance,  behavior  and  aptness  which  a  few  months  at  the 
school  makes  in  the  children  I  think,  I  should  be  regarded  as  a  romancer 

I  have  very  efficient  assistants  and  we  are  doing  our  best  to  make  this 
School  a  success  in  every  particular,  and  a  power  for  good. 

Will  you  not  help  us  ? 

Our  most  prominent  philanthropists  believe  that  the  education  of  the 
youth  is  the  only  method  of  civilizing  the  Indians  of  our  country.  We 
will,  with  your  help,  give  the  method  a  fair  trial  in  New  Mexico. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  interested  in  this  work  and 
will  cheerfully  give  such  further  information  as  may  be  desired. 

Yours  very  truly 

R.  W.  D.  Bryan, 


Superintendent, 


THE  INDIAN  IDEA. 


How  it  is  Taught  to  8hoot 
ill  the  Right  Direction 
at  Alhuqiieriiiie. 


Tlie  ProsbAteriau  School  for  Children 
at  that  Far-off  Place. 


Special  Correspondence  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

One  of  the  most  interest iiiy  platte 
to  visit  at  Albuquerque  is  the  Indian 
school,  supported  by  the  hoard  ol 
home  missions  of  the  Presl>yterian 
church,  under  the  direction  of  Prof, 
llryan.  a  young  gentleman  of  varied 
accomplishments,  devoted  to  his  work 
and  en:husiastic  over  his  success. 

Prof.  Bryan  was  the  astronomer  of 
Hall’s  Polaris  expedition  in  search  of 
the  north  pole.  He  was  educated  at 
Lafayette  college,  Easton,  J'a.,  and  ' 
taught  school  at  Westchester,  Pa.  He  , 
went  with  the  Polaris  as  astronomer,  ^ 
and  WHS  afterward  engaged  at  the  I 
naval  observatory  at  Washington.  Last 
August  he  came  here  and  took,  charge 
of  tliis  school,  at  wliich  are  now  eighty 
pupils,  representing  nine  of  the  nine- i 
teen  tribes  ef  Pueblo  Indians,  and  two  I 
or  i.liree  of  the  savage  tribes.  It 
s-hould  be  said,  by  way  of  parenthesis, . 
that  tlie  Pueblo  Imiians  are  ihose  who  | 
live  in  tixed  villages,  and  are  not  mi¬ 
gratory. 

Tlieie  are  now  lU.OOO  Indians  of 
school  age  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  educational  facilities  can 
scarcely  be  met.  The  Albuquerque 
school  IS  now  establislied  in  close,  in- 
comenient  quarters,  too  small  and 
cramped  for  the  demand  made  upon 
them,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in¬ 
creased  so  much  this  spring  t  ’at  Prof. 
Bryan  was  compelled  to  erect  board 
shanties  to  accummodate  them.  The 
government  lias  appropriated  .'{!25,000 
lor  a  new  building  atm  the  citizens  of 
Albuquerque  h.ive  given  a  sixty-six 
acre  tarm,  upon  whicli  it  will  he 
erected,  so  that  the  accommodations 
next  winter  will  to  some  extent  ap¬ 
proach  the  requirements. 

IIOAV  THE  INDIANS  LEAKN, 
it  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  the  In¬ 
dian  children  learn;  and  no  one  who 
visits  the  school  will  come  away  with¬ 
out  an  expression  of  surprise  at  the  eag-  i 
erness  with  which  they  seize  upon  the  j 
rudiments  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  advance  in  the  steps  .)f  learning. 
TTiey  are  taught  not  only  the  ordinary 
b  aiiches  of  common  school  education, 
hut  the  agricultural  and  niechauical 
arts;  the  hoys  have  practical  lessons  in 
farming,  in  caipeuLry,  and  utlier  kiu- 


1  dreci  riuivisti ies ;  and  the  girls  in  sow¬ 
ing  and  housewifery; 

The  school  was  organized  in  1881  ; 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pi’esbyterian  j 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  has  been 
hnancially  assisted  by  several  churches 
of  that  denominalion,  which  have  con¬ 
tributed  not  only  money  but  clothing, 
which  is  always  welcome.  It  is  an 
admirable  plan  for  churches  that  take 
an  interest  in  the  work,  and  there  is 
no  reason  wliy  every  church  should 
not  pay  $50  annually  into  the  treasnr- 
ry  of  the  Home  Alissionary  Board  and 
secure  a  scholarship  in  the  school. 
Thirty-two  churches  have  done  so,  some 
of  them  in  St.  Louis,  some  in  Cincin-  ' 
nati,  and  in  other  cities,  but  none  in  , 
Chicago.  Two  or  three  individuals 
also  sustain  scholarships. 

When  the  money  is  received  the 
church  or  individual  is  asked  to  select  j 
a  pupil  (or  one  is  selected  fur  them),  | 
and  a  new  name  is  given  him.  The  | 
Sunday  school  children  of  the  Lafay-  i 
ette  Park  Presbyterian  church  of  St. 
Louis  support  a  wTld  young  Apache, 
and  he  is  called  •‘Lafayette  Park.” 
The  same  church  has  another  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  the  boy  who  receives  the 
benefit  of  it  is  named  after  Dr,  Alar- 1 
quis,  who  was  Prof.  Svving’s  pu’edeces- 
sor  in  the  Fourth  eliurch,  and  is  now 
coming  to  take  a  chair  in  the  North¬ 
western  Theological  seminery  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

THE  INDIAN  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
who  two  years  ago  had  never  seen  a 
book,  who  did  not  know  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  arithmetic,  and  could 
not  have  told  for  the  life  of  them 

whether  there  was  such  a  place  in  the  ! 
world  as  Illinois,  are  now  as  far  ad¬ 
vanced  as  the  cliildren  of  their  age  in 
the  public  schools  of  Boston  or  Spring- 
field,  Alass.,  and  study  their  lessons  • 
with  an  ardor  that  disprove.**  the  theory  I 
that  the  .stolid  Indian  character  knows  j 
no  enthusiasm.  i 

In  Miss  Wood’s  class  of  Ihiity  Indi¬ 
an  boys,  of  agi'S  ranging  from  10  to  11 
years.  I  heard  recital  ions  in  composi¬ 
tion  that  would  have  taken  tiiose  vvho 
made  them  to  the  “head”  of  any  class 
ill  any  Chicagotscliool  of  hoys  of  tliat 
1  age.  Kach  boy  was  given  a  topic  up-  ^ 
on  which  to  write  a  composition.  One 
wrole  upon  a  knife.  anoLln  r  upon  the 
scissors,  a  third  upon  a  hook,  a  tourth 
upon  a  chair,  another  upon  a  window, 
and  so  on.  and  with  llmir  crayons  in 
their  hands  the  pupils  stepped  to  the  - 
blackho.ird.  with  as  much  pride  in  their 
accomplishments  as  Alichael  Angelo 
felt  when  he  uncovered  the  frescos  of 
St.  Peter's  to  the  Pope.  The  penman¬ 
ship  was  invariably  excellent,  better 
than  that  of  nine-tenths  of  the  editors  , 
or  preachers  or  lawyers  of  Chicago, 
and  each  one  illustrated  the  snhjeet 
upon  which  he  was  writing  with  an 
outline  sketch,  most  of  which  would 


iKiv'S^^iflTe  credU.-4u)-  the  pupils  of  any 
drawing* scliool  in  tlie  land. 

AV  indian'boys'  ooMrosrnox. 

An  Indian  from  tlie  Apache  trihe, 
wlio  Inal  been  in-  the  school  only  a 
year  and  a  lialf,  and  was  11  years  old 
before  he  knew  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  book  in  the  world,  wrote  the 
following  upon  the  blackboard,  which 
is  a  i:oo(l  illustration  of  the  work  of 
the  whole  class: 

“This  is  a  boidt.  'I'he  book  is  on  the 
table;  it  is  made  of  paper,  and  printed  j 
with  type.  The  book  is  used  to  read.  | 
The  book  has  pictures.” 

Underneath  these  lines,  which  were 
written  in  a  round,  even  hand,  every 
word  spelled  correctly  and  every 
punctuation  mark  pi-operly  placed, 
was  a  picture  of  an  open  book,  better 
I  than  nine-tenths  of  those  who  read 
his  page  could  draw. 

The  geography  class  wrote  their  les¬ 
sons  upon  the  blackboard  in  the  same 
way.  and  illustrated  them  with  draw¬ 
ings  of  states  and  lakes  and  islands; 
and  in  our  party  of  visitors— si.x  of  us, 
among  whom  were  three  college  grad¬ 
uates — there  was  not  one  who  could 
I  liave  done  better  than  the  average. 

'  There  weie  mistakes,  of  course,  but 
!  they  were  corrected,  not  by  the  teach- 
'  ers,  but  by  the  boys,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  criticised  the  work  of 
I  each  other  showed  a  healthful  rivalry. 

WHAT  THE  RED  MAN  THOUGHT. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  an  old 
^  Indian  with  a  dirty  blanket  around 
him.  and  a  dirtier  piece  of  red  flannel 
I  bound  about  his  head,  squatted  in  the 
corner  of  the  school  room  beside  his 
squaw,  watching  with  amazement  his 
son,  wiio  was  one  of  the  best  scholars 
I  in  the  class,  and  was  writing  the  com¬ 
position  I  have  quoted  above.  ; 

I  There  was  a  bewildered  look  upon  ! 

'  the  old  man’s  face  as  he  saw  the  finger  ] 
of  his  boy  trace  the  hiereoglyphics  ; 
with  his  crayon,  and  when  the  sketch 
oftheopened  volume  was  finished  — 
the  symbol  of  so  mncii  that  the  savage 
did  not  know— a  faint  smile  passed 
across  his  If'ps,  and  a  grunt  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  answered  the  appros^ing  look  the 
teaclier  gave  the  boy  as  she  examined 
his  work . 

They  had  come  ninetv  miles  over  the 
,  mountains  on  their  ponies,  this  father  | 
and  mother,  to  see  Imw  their  papoose  ; 
was  getting  on,  and,  although  he  knew^  j 
no  more  of  letters  than  he  knew  of  the 
fabric  of  which  the  stars  are  made,  his 
gratification  was  as  great  as  that  of 
the  father  of  lii.m  wlio  grasps  the  pri¬ 
zes  a.  Cambridge  University. 

I  tried  to  talk  with  the  old  man 
through  an  interpreter  afterward,  but 
he  liad  very  little  to  say.  There  were 
tlionghts  in  his  mind  that  he  could  not 
utter,  and  the  day’s  revelations  had  be¬ 


numbed  his  faculties.  lie  could  only’ 
express  his  pride,  in  his  son’s  accoinp 
lishments.  which  he  l»elieved  to  be  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  human 
ambition,  and  to  say  that  he  did  not 
wish  his  child  to  ivturn  to  the  life  in 
which  he  had  been  born,  luit  wanted 
him  to  live  among  the  white  people 
and  be  a  carpenter. 

THE  KEY  TO  THE  PROBLEM. 

Right  here  in  this  mud  hut  is  the 
key  to  tlie  Indian  problem.  Right 
here  is  the  substitute  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  adopt  for  the  absurd 
and  wasteful  policy  of  buying  beads 
and  red  blankets  for  the  nation’s 
wards.  There  is  scarcely  an  Indian 
under  the  cover  of  tlie  sky  who  does 
nob  receive  at  least  $50  a  year  from 
the  government,  which  is  wasted  in 
,gew-gHWs  ami  whisky.  The  same 
sura  will  educate  him  to  become  a 
useful  citizen  instead  of  leaving  him  a 
worthless,  expensive  and  dangerous 
pauper. 

The  monev  that  has  been  expended 
in  Indian  wars  would  have  educated 
every  savage  on  the  globe,  not  to  take 
into  account  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  are  paid  each  year  in  the  form  of 
worthless  presents  and  annuities.  That 
the  savage  can  be  educated  to  become 
an  intelligent,  industrious  and  self- 
supporting  citizen  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  every  experiment  that  has 
been  tried,  and,  instead  of  there  being  , 
a  (.lozeri  schools  of  this  kind  there  j 
ought  to  be  10,000.  | 

It  is  true  that  a  painted  and  armed  ! 
savage  cannot  be  taken  from  the  war-  | 
path  and  made  to  learn  his  letters  and 
make  shoes;  but  what  ndult  white  mao 
could  have  bis  condition  radically  and 
suddenly  changed  by  the  will  of  an¬ 
other  without  resistance  and  resent- 
'  mentV  The  work  of  civilizing  the  In- 
dians  must  begin  at  the  bottom.  It 
the  children  were  taken  into  schools 
■  before  their  habits  and  tastes  were 
^formed,  the  next  generation  would  see 
the  end  of  Indian  wars. 

Curtis,  ot  the  Chicago  Inter-Occan, 
whose  admirable  letter  on  Albuquer¬ 
que  we  copied  Sunday  morning,  wrote 
.  a  letter  giving  his  impressions  of  the 
country  from  Uas  Vegas  to  this  city, 
and  a  portion  of  his  remarks  will  be 
found  full  of  interest,  not  only  to  the 
people  of  New  Mexico,  but  to  those  of 
the  country  at  large.  We  make  the 
following  extract: 

THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  MONTEZUMA. 

Twenty-live  miles  down  the  road  is 
a  sacred  spot,  the  Nazareth  of  the  Az- 
,tecs,  the  old  pueblo  of  Pecos,  where 
Montezuma  was  born.  It  matters  not 
that  the  records  of  the  cliuich  and  the 
state,  the  official  documents  at  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  Mexico,  and  the  iruih  of  hisio- 
ry  flatly  contradicts  the  romantic  le- 
i  gend  in  which  the  dirty  inhabitants 


of  the  ^^'evv  Mexiemi  pueidos  devoutly  ' 
believe,  the  story  renmiiis  one  of  the 
most  clianning  that  was  everfouiid  iti 
the  folk-lore  of  our  land. 

These  people  are  lemarkable  for 
many  things,  but  for  nothing  moye  i 
than  their  Sincere  and  abiding  faith  in  j 
the  sacred  irutli  of  the  stories  of  their  ! 
redeemer’s  birth.  According  to  their  j 
traditions  Montezuma  was  born  at  | 
Pecos,  and  the  circumstances  of  whose 
birth  and  youtlilioud  are  sti’augely 
similar  to  those  tliat  we  read  in  the 
New  Testament  of  the  days  of  the 
,  child  Christ.  When  he  grew  to  man-  ; 
hood  he  became  their  prophet,  priest  1 
and  king,  and  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
Pueblo,  near,  the  cluster  of  shanties 
that  surround  a  railroad  tank,  and  is 
j  known  by  the  Israelitish  name  of 
;  Levy,  he  built  a  church,  at  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  traditions,  the  Aztec 
religion  was  bom.  They  are  not  true, 
as  I  have  said,  but  are  nevertheless 
'  charmingly  interesting.  'I'he  Aztecs 
worshiped  fire,  and  Montezuma’s  prin- 
j  cipal  business  when  he  grew  to  man- 
'  hood  was  to  keep  the  flames,  upon  the 
hideous  old  altar  alive. 

THE  AZTEC  MESSIAH. 

One  day  a  great  white  eagle  came 
and  bore  Montezuma  away  on  his 
back.  Every  where  the  e.agle  alighted 
on  the  journey  southward  a  pueblo 
I  arose,  and  the  end  of  the  flight  was  at ' 

I  the  base  of  Piipocatapetl,  where  the 
City  of  Mexico  was  founded  by  Monte-  i 
zurna,aiid  a  long  line  of  kings  of  his  | 
name  reigned  for  centuries  at  the  great 
seat  of  the  Aztec  faith  and  power.  ; 
Then  Cortez  came  with  his  gallions,  | 
captured  the  city  of,  the  Moutezumas.  • 
murdered  the  king,  stole  his  gokl,  and 
sent  tlie  treasure  across  the  water  to 
the  halls  of  tlie  Alhambra. 

Before  Montezuma  left  Pecos,  so 
they  say,  he  told  them  he  would  come 
again,  as  he  went,  and  through  the 
long  centuries  when  they  suffered  the 
most  cruel  peonage  that  ever  enslaved 
a  people  from  tiieir  Sjianisli  <  onquer- 
ers,  the  devout  and  confiding  Aztec 
would  go  to  his  house-top  at  sunrise, 
and,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  dusky 
I  hand,  would  scan  the  far  horizon  of  j 
the  south  in  the  ho[)e  that  his  Messiah  I 
would  ajipear,  and  he  does  it  to  this  ! 
day,  not  only  at  Pec  )s,  but  at  all  the 
pueblos  which  remain  as  relics  of  the 
.‘Vztec  days. 

STOUY  OE  THE  S.VCIIEH  FIIiK. 

When  Montezuma  sailed  away  he 
told  the  people  tliat  they  must  keep  ' 

I  the  fire  on  tlie  akar  burning  until  he 
reappeared,  and  at  tho  old  church, 
whose  walls  lie  laid  of  adobe  six  feet 
tliick  this  i.ijniictiou  was  observed  un¬ 
til  the  travel  bec.ime  so  fre¬ 
quent  along  tlie  Santa  Fe  trail 
that  the  priests  feared  the  iiufiious 


Would  extinguisJi  I'r.  and  prevent  the 
coming  of  tlieir  redeemer,  so  tliey  took  . 
it  one  day  with  great  ceremony  over 
the  mountains  to  the  Pueblo  of  Taos, 
where,  according  to  tradiiion.  Monte-  } 

zuma’s  eagle  first  alighted  in  his  flight 
from  Pecos.  There  it  is  suppo.sed  to  burn 
to-day  in  a  secluded  estufa,  or  tempel, 
piously  guarded  from  the  sight  or 
touch  of  the  unbelievers,  and  .safe 
from  the  sacriligious  hand  of  the  cow¬ 
boy,  wliom  the  Pueblos  fear  as  much  j 
as  they  reverence  their  mythical  re¬ 
deemer. 

I  At  Pecos  there  used  to  be  a  pinion 
'  tree  which  was  planted  by  Montezuma, 
and  the  old  priests  say  that  silting  un¬ 
der  its  shade  he  used  to  make  his  proph- 
^  esies,  and  talk  in  parables,  as  the  foun-  ' 

’  der  of  the  Christian  religion  did. 
Here  he  fortoled,  several  centuries  in 
advance  of  its  occurrence,  the  Spanish 
invasion.  Ele  warned  his  people  that 
the  conquerers  would  come  from  the  j 
south,  and  make  them  slaves  for  250 
years,  and  that  then  a  white  race  of 
mighty  warriors,  gifted  in  the  arts  of 
war  and  peace,  riding  upon  snow 
white  chargers,  would  arrive  from  the 
east  and  rescue  them;  that  the  earth 
should  then  be  fertilized  by  rain, 
that  tlie  mountains  would  yield  up 
their  treasure  to  the  pale  faces,  and 
that  the  people  would  grow  rich  and 
I  fat  with  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

THE  PROIIECY  FULFILLED. 

This  prediction,  made  before  or  after 
the  fact,  as  the  case  may  be.  was 
strangely  fulfilled  in  1847,  for  the  day 
after  the  tree  fell  by  the  force  of  a 
mighty  wind,  the  gallant  Phil  Kearney 
ame  down  the  valley,  mounted  upon 
a  magnificent  white  stallion,  at  the 
head  of  3000  pale-faced  soldiers,  and 
tipped  over  the  deputy  throne  that  the 
Viceroy  Armijo  had  set  up  at  Santa  Fe.  i 

The  pious  Pueblos  believe  that 
Keainey  was  their  deliverer  from  the 
Spanish  yoke,  and  every  morning  when 
they  go  to  the  house  tops  to  look  for 
the  coming  of  Montezuma,  they  take 
from  the  buckskin  pouches  they  wear 
tipoti  their  breast,  a,  pinch  of  .''ac:ed 
powder  made  from  the  flniirof  paiclied 
corn,  and  puff  it  into  the  air.  iueailung 
a  ))rayer  for  the  repose  of  Ke  n  ne\’s 
soul,  and  begging  a  ide.s.-ing  l  ;om  .Mmi- 
;  tezuma,  and  the  sun  wliicli  he  taught 
them  to  worship,  upon  the  woi  k  of  tlie 
day. 

It  is  in  this  Oriental  act  that  the 
strange  anomaly  in  their  mixed  re- 
i  ligion  appears,  as  it  does  in  so  many 
j  oilier  ways.  The  old  Spanish  marau- 
'  ders  who  invaded  this  land  were  pious 
cut-throats,  and  brought  their  priests 
with  them  when  tiiey  came.  At  the 
head  wf  Coronado’s  army  a  cross  was 
borne  and  the  church  militant  was  the 


churcli  triimi{)hahtT'’'"T^verywh»'re  a 
garrison  was  left  reniaiiied  Franciscan 
monks  who,  wi^h  the  aid  of  the 
soldiery,  coninplled  the  Aztecs  to  adopt 
the  religion  or  iloine. 

RKLIOION  WAS  SHOT  INTO  TIIKM, 
and  the  prayers  of  the  fnars  arose  in 
the  smoke  of  battle.  The  invasion 
was  a  grand,  bloody,  missionary  tour, 

,  and  tlie  peaceful  heathen  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  bow  before  the  cross  while 
the  Spanish  steel  cut  their  ham¬ 
strings. 

Tlie  monks  did  their  work  thorough¬ 
ly,  and  after  a  few  generations  every 
pueblo  contained  a  church,  and  every 
time  the  shadow  of  the  cross  fell  upon 
tlieir  eyes  the  peojile  bowed  to  a  sym¬ 
bol  that  repi't'sented  ai  once  the  sacri- 
tice  and  the  triumph  of  the  Montezuma 
of  Xazareih. 

Tliere  weie  never  more  sincere  or 
devout  adherents  of  the  church  of 
Rome  than  are  these  jieople  to-day, 
but  in  their  piety  appears  that  strange 
and  striking  contrast  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  The  priests  were  able  to  per¬ 
suade  them  tt>  adopt  a  new  religion, 
but  were  never  alile  to  persuade  them 
to  abandon  the  old.  They  go  to  the 
house-tops  at  sunrise  to  watch  for  tlie 
coming  of  one  Messiah,  and  then  en¬ 
tering  their  houses  drop  upon  their 
knees  before  the  cross  upon  which 
another  Messiali  died.  'L'lie  Catholic 
faith  was  lirinly  and  eternally  engraft¬ 
ed  upon  the  pi^historical  religion  of 
the  Aztecs,  but  the  t)ld  faith  did  not 
expire  in  the  process.  The  sacred 
tires  from  the  eslnfa  send  to  the  skies 
to-day  as  they  did  five  centuries  ago 
the  incense  of  the  iiinions,  but  it  is 
now  upon  the  same  altar  tliat  bears  the 
wafers  and  the  wine  that  typify  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

Tlie  two  religions,  essentially  so  f.ii 
apart  in  theory,  are  perfectly  blend  d. 
and  when  the  Spaniards  were  driven 
from  this  territory  every  trace  of  them 
was  destroyed  but  llieir  language  and 
their  religious  teachings.  Tlie  cross  is 
revereiu-ed  even  as  inmdi  as  the  memo¬ 
ries  af  .Montezuma,  and  in  botli  trusts 
tlie  Ignorant,  unlettered  people  are  sin¬ 
cere. 

A  Presuyteeian  Church  was  organized 
in  the  Indian  Pueblo  of  Jemez,  by  Rev.  J. 
M.  Shields,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  and  Eld. 
Perea,  on  Sabbath,  Sept  8.  And  on  Sab¬ 
bath,  Sept.  15,  a  church  was  organized  by 
Rev.  John  Menaul,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson 
and  Eld.  Perea,  at  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna. 
This  latter  is  the  first  fruit  of  the  work 
,  among  the  Pueblos.  mt- 


Ceramic.s  —Great  interest  has  been 
taken  of  late  years  in  collections  of  pot¬ 
tery.  The  ancient  Pueblos  have  long  been 
famous  for  their  manufacture  of  pottery 
in  many  curious  and  quaint  forms.  There 
are  probably  not  over  one  or  two  good 
collections  of  this  pottery  in  the  United 
States.  An  opportunity  is  now  oflFered 
for  the  first  time  of  securing  specimens 
of  this  work.  For  each  $50  contributed 
for  the  erection  of  mission  chapels  among 
the  Pueblos  and  Xavajos  a  piece  of  this 
pottery  will  be  sent.  The  pottery  will  be 
securely  packed  in  a  box,  and  sent  by  ex¬ 
press  from  Denver,  Col.,  the  express  charges 
to  be  paid  by  the  person  receiving  the 
package.  Address  J.  M.  Reigart,  Esq., 
Denver,  Col. 

The  bell  upon  the  Laguna  Mission 
premises  is  private  property,  and,  as 
such,  has  been  ordered  for  sale.  It 
cost  S103,  and  is  offered  to  the  Mission 
for  §50.  It  can  not  be  replaced  for 
that  money,  and  the  Mission  can  not' 
well  do  without  it.  \ 

Will  not  some  of  the  friends  of  thej 

enterprise  send  us  the  funds  to  secure 
it  for  the  Mission?  See  reminiscen¬ 
ces  of  the  Mission  in  another  col- 
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umn.  _ 


AMCIENT  COEORABO. 

Few  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  within 
the  borders  of  this  State  there  still  remain 
the  ruins  of  the  habitations  and  other  handi- 
I  work  of  a  race  of  peo])le  who  had  been 
1  long  forgotten  when  Cortez  first  landed  his 
tyrannical  hordes  upon  Mexican  soil — so  an¬ 
cient  that  only  the  most  imperishable  arti¬ 
cles,  such  as  masonry  and  pottery,  remain 
upon  which  to  iiang  conjectures  or  base 
tlieoi'ies.  Our  attention  was  called  to  this 
matter  by  a  pamphlet  recently  iniblished  by 
the  government  jiriuting  office  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  by  our  jiresent  townsman,  LIr.  W.  II. 
Jackson,  who  lias  recently  opened  a  photo- 
gra|)hic  atelier  on  Larimer  street.  In  tliis 
pamphlet  he  has  detailed  the  results  of  his 
observations  among  the  ruins  in  the  South¬ 
ern  part  of  Colorado,  and  also  In  Utah,  Ari¬ 
zona  and  New  Mexico,  illustrating  the  whole 
wiili  a  large  number  of  drawings,  jilansand 
maps.  These  illustrations  of  themselves  af¬ 
ford  a  most  interesting  study,  and  present 
the  whole  subject  to  the  eye  so  jicrfectly 
that  words  are  hardly  necessary.  Desiring 
to  know  more,  we  called  upon  Mr.  Jackson 
at  his  rooms  and  spent  an  hour  most  profit- 
I  ably  in  looking  over  tlie  photograph.s  made  by 
him  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Uayden 
survey.  Three  seasons  were  spent  in  ex- 
])loring  the  wild,  desolate  and  rugged 
canons  of ‘the  Colorado,  oftentimes  in  peril 
from  the  marauding  renegades,  the  refuse 
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from  all  the  surrounding  tribes  who  make 
these  gorges  their  hiding  places,  and  suffer¬ 
ing  much  from  the  extreme  sterility,  heat 
and  drouth  of  midsummer. 

The  region  covered  by  these  ancient  ruins 
appears  to  embrace  almost  the  entire  area 
drained  by  the  Rio  San  Juan,  and  they  are 
the  most  plentiful  in  what  is  now  the  most 
arid  part  of  tlie  whole  region.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  a  great  climatic 
change  has  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  ])eople  who  once  irdiabited 
li»e  soutiiwest,  as  other  causes,  for  there  are 
the  ruins  of  ancient  towns  that  once  con¬ 
tained  thousands,  in  places  that  now  afford 
pasturage  and  water  for  but  a  few  scattered  i 
bands  of  the  very  poorest  Indians  who  must 
move  continuously  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other  as  they  exhaust  the  supply. 

The  ruins  can  bo  divided  broadly 
into  two  classes— the  large  towns  or 
“Pueblos,”  similar  to  those  now  existing 
in  New  Mexico,  built  generally  in  broad, 
open  canons,  or  upon  the  level  summits  of  ^ 
low  mesas;  and  the  “Cliff  Houses,”  built  up 
in  the  walls  of  rugged  canons,  under  pro¬ 
jecting  ledges  of  rock  that  served  as  a  roof. 
The  “Pueblo”  ruins  being  much  more  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  elements,  are  in  a  much  more 
ruinous  condition  than  the  cliff  houses, 
which  were  in  many  cases  perfectly  pro¬ 
tected  by  their  cave-like  setting;  but  enough 
remains  to  show  them  to  have  been  no  mean 
rivals,  although  not  uiion  so  grand  a  scale, 
of  the  famous  temples  of  Anahuac.  Within  j 
a  day’s  ride  of  Parrott  City,  on  the  Rio  la  | 
Plata,  are  two  or  three  such  great  ruins ;  , 
further  on  in  the  mysterious  canons  of  the 
Montezuma  they  form  an  almost  continuous 
line  of  settlements.  On  the  southern  border 
of  the  basin,  in  New  Mexico,  is  the  famous 
group  of  ruins  of  Chaco  canon.  These  are 
50  remote  from  all  the  usual  routes  of  travel 
that  they  have  been  seen  but  by  a  very  few, 
but  they  are  pre-eminently  the  grandest 
and  most  perfect  of  any  north  of  Old 
Mexico.  Unlike  most  of  those  in  the  ^ 
open  country,  these  are  in  a  remarkable 
state  of  preservation,  which  is  due  to  the 
extreme  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  and  to 
the  massiveness  and  perfection  of  the  ma¬ 
sonry  in  the  buildings.  One  of  these  build¬ 
ings  is  540  feet  in  length,  with  walls  some 
forty  or  tifty  feet  in  height,  still  standing. 
The  magnitude  and  the  perfection  of  work¬ 
manship  of  the  twelve  great  ruins  of  Chaco 
Canon  fill  the  beholder  with  astonishment — 
that^ieople  who  could  build  so  well  should  ( 
have  been  so  completely  blotted  out  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  as  to  not  leave  the 
faintest  clue  as  to  their  identity. 

The  “Cliff  Houses”  are  more  numerous 
than  the  “Pnelilos.”  Many  of  them  are 
mere  “rock  shelters”  or  small  caves  walled 
up,  and  arc  too  numerous  to  merit  notice, 
whilethere  are  a  large  numberof  better  con¬ 
struction  that  are  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance.  The  canon  of  the  Mancos,  a  stream 
immediately  west  of  the  La  Plata,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  rich  in  those  archaeological  re- 


fnains.  In  one  instance  we  noticed  the  pho¬ 
tograph  of  a  two-story  house  sandwiched  in 
between  narrow  ledges  in  the  side  ot  the 
canon  almost  vertically  800  feet  up  above 
the  trail  at  the  base,  and  so  small  j 
do  these  structures  appear  at  this 
height  that  a  strong  field  glass  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  them  from 
their  surroundings.  In  such  narrow  places 
are  some  of  these  houses,  and  at  such  a 
height  that  we  are  almost  forced  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  lace  became  extinct  from 
the  inevitable  casualties  incident  to  such 
precarious  building  sites.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  built  uji  in  the  rocks  like 
swallows’  nests,  lilost  of  them  are  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  lyy  good  climbing,  while  many  are 
perfectly  inaccessible.  In  size  these  range  | 
from  little  holes  hardly  large  enough  for  I 
even  a  single  occupant,  to  those  that  might 
be  Called  (nivti  or  cliff  towns— -a  solid  nest  of 
habitations  capable  of  housing  two  of  three 
hundred  people.  There  is  such  a  one  in  the 
lower  canon  of  the  Rio  de  Chelle,  very  near 
its  junction  with  the  San  Juan,  where  there 
is  a  long'  cave-like  crevice  in  the  face  of  a 
perpendicular  bluff,  which  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  filled  with  well-built  houses,  some 
of  which  are  two  or  three  stories  in  height, 
the  whole  capable  of  containing  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  two  or  three  hundred.  These  cliff 
houses  become  very  abundant  as  we  ap- 
])roach  the  country  bordering  the  Cation  of 
the  Colorado. 

The  rocks  in  that  inhospitable  region  ly¬ 
ing  immediately  north  of  the  San  Juan  are 
literally  full  of  such  remains.  Mr.  Jackson 
and  some  of  his  associates  did  a  great  work 
while  in  Washington  in  preparing  modelsin 
plaster  of  the  lirincipul  examples  of  these 
ruins,  full  sets  of  which  have  been  put  in  the 
leading  educational  institutions  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  abroad.  These  were  all 
prei^ared  with  the  greatest  exactitude  as  to 
scale  and  proportions,  from  photographs, 
drawings  and  careful  measurements,  and 
colored  to  imitate  the  original.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  full  set  of  these  models  did 
not  come  to  Colorado  for  our  young  histori¬ 
cal  society.  Mr.  Jackson  is  looking  forward 
to  making  another  tour  soon  among  these 
antiquities,  this  time  for  himself,  chiefly  in 
pur-miit  of  the  picturesque  for  photographic 
.  subjects,  a  tour  which  will  include  most  of 
the  present  2Jueblos  in  New  Mexico.  With 
the  rush  of  civilization  upon  this  ancient 
portion  of  our  domain,  much  will  soon  be 
obliterated  that  is  now  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  archaeologist,  and  it  is  a  wise  move  to 
secure  the  shadow  ere  the  substance  fades. 


IiKlians  i\i  Sclio(vl. 

Agent  W.  11.  Llewellen,  of  the  , 
Mescalero  A  paebe,  ariivcd  at  A11)U- 
Iquerqne,  N.  M.,  recently,  wilb  8ix' 
young  boys  of  the  tribe  for  lue,  Al- j 
buquoique  liuliau  ^clvo*)!.  I  lu-  pai 

(Mit-s  of  three  of  them — SaVjuan,  ar 

'  CJiiefoC  the  Itiescaloro  tribes,  Ca]h-  _ 
ain  ol  the  Indian  police  force,  and 
1  Charley  A.  Arb,  cliief,  accompanied 
them,  ^vith  two  other  head  men  of 
I  the  trib^'  Thn<  event  is  regarded 
‘  as  important  by  all  t)ie  people  of. 
New  Mexico.  The  iMesceleros  have 
hitherto  been  a  war  tribe,  and  have 
frequently  assisted  the  Apache  Chief. 
Victoria,  in  his  raids.  One  ot  them 
was  for  thi'ee  months  a  member  ot- 
Victoria’s  murderous  band  until  he 
desei-ted.  'i'lus  is  tlieiv  first  intr'o- 
ducdioir  to  cdutailivn,  the  ciuefs  ai  q 
much  concenred'  at  leaving  then 
cbildrcui  with  the  ndiibu^^  . 

An  appropriation  IiatC  been  .narle. 
by  the  indvain  Bureau  to  build  a  stdioo,. 
liierc  for  lln;  IndrauS  of  New  Jlexico 
and  Ai-izima.  Allu<rpi<’'M'’«  eitizens 
have  donalcil  land,  and  contracts'; 

have  been  called  for. 

- - - - 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  May  23,  1883. 
My  dear  Mrs. - : 

Your  kind  letter  reached  me  some 
time  ago,  but  I  have  bebn  too  much 
occupied  to  write  sooner.  Last  week 
we  received  an  addition  to  our  school 
of  twenty-seven  Ute  Indians.  The 
agent  telegraphed  to  us  on  Monday 
inquiring  if  we  could  accommodate 
twenty-four  boys  and  three  girls,  and 
our  answer  was  “Yes;  if  we  can  have 
a  week’s  notice.”  But  on  Wednesday 
another  telegram  came,  saying  that 
they  were  on  the  way,  and  would 
reach  Albuquerque  in  the  evening. 
Mr.  Bi’yan  had  gone  to  Laguna  for  a 
few  days’  rest,  and  of  course  heard 
nothing  of  the  second  telegram.  It 
had  been  raining  hard  all  evening, 
but  we  found  a^dry  spot  in  my  school¬ 
room,  and  brought  in  bedding  enough 
to  make  them  comfortable.  We  had 
hired  wagons  to  bring  them  from  the 
depot,  and  at  the  appointed  time  they 
came.  They  were  all  dressed  in 
American  dress,  but  their  hair  was 
long.  The  Indian  agent,  his  inter- 
preter,  and  three  chiefs,  came  along 
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to*  get  them  started.  After  we  hadj 
shaken  hands,  and  said  a  few  words 
to  some,  for  we  found  that  quite  a , 
number  understood  us,  we  showed 
them  where  to  sleep,  and  retired  for 
th*©  night.  They  behaved  themselves 
very  nicely  at  breakfast,  and  seemed 
pleased  to  find  so  many  other  boys  ; 
the  agent  told  us  that  they  had  been 
taken  right  out  of  tents  from  the 
.wildest  kind  of  lite,  and  some  of  them 
I  had  been  active  in  many  of  the  recent 
I  troubles.  Seven  of  the  boys  are  full 
grown,  and  many  are  quite  large. 
On  Thursday  we  could  not  put  them 
in  school  for  we  had  no  room  for 
them,  and  would  have  to  wait  till  Mr. 

I  Bryan  returned. 

There  was  an  excursion  in  town 
from  Kansas  on  Thursday,  and  at 
least  one  hundred  people  visited  our 
school.  Among  them  were  some  ofj 
the  ladies  who  were  in  Topeka  at  the 
annual  meeting.  They  remembered 
the  boys,  and  the  bo3^s  remembered 
most  of  them.  We  were  so  busjq 
however,  that  we  could  not  stop  to 
talk  to  the  visitors. 

The  Ute  bo3"a  had  a  real  war  dance 
"^after  dinner  on  Thursda3^  A  largo 
number  sat  down  and  sang,  as  they 
call  it,  while  five  or  six  went  around 
the  room  with  a  little  spasmodic  jerk, 
that  looks  like  dancing.  These  were 
I  ornamented  with  bead  and  bone  neck¬ 
laces,  and  strips  of  fur  tied  to  their 
hair.  Their  ornaments  were  verj’ 
elaborate.  One  boy  had  on  h  bead 
sash,  thrown  over  one  should^,  and 
reaching '  to  his  knees.  This\was 
about  four  inches  wide,  and  made  of 
solid  bead-work,  ornamented  at  the 
end  with  leather  fringe.  Another 
had  a  necklace  of  bone  and  beads 
that  covered  his  whole  chest.  The 
others  had  less  elaborate  finery.  The 
singing  was  more  like  howling,  at 
regular  intervals,  than  anj'thing  else. 

On  Friday  morning  Mr.  Bryan  re¬ 
turned,  and  had  a  talk  with  the  chiefs 
about  the  school.  They  had  been  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  our  accommo¬ 
dations.  In  the  afternoon  all  the 
boj’s  had  their  hair  cut,  and  when 
I  that  was  done  they  looked  quite  civil- 


ized.  Th6  next  morning  we  put 
I  them  in  school,  and  they  behaved 
very  nicely.  They  learned  by  seeing 
the  others  that  they_;must  be  quiet,  so 
they  gave  us  very  little  trouble  in 
that  way.  They  seem  to  be  real 
bright,  and  I  think  will  learn  fast 
when  they  get  fairly  started.  They 
have  a  different  language  from  any 
of  the  other  Indians,  but  by  the  little 
English  and  Spanish  that  a  few  of 
them  know,  we  manage  to  make  them 
understand.  Yesterday  they  refused 
to  work  on  the  farm,  but  later  in  the 
day  they  changed  their  minds,  and 
say  they  will  work  well  now.  I  do 
not  think  they'have^much,  if  any,  re¬ 
ligious  belief,  but  we  try  to  teach 
them  all  we  can,  and  they  are  usually 
quiet  and  attentive  during  prayers. 

You  asked  me  in  your  letter  “what 
place  the  religion  of  Jesus  occupies  in 
the  teaching  in  our  school.”  All  of 
us  are  longing  and  praying  for  a 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit  here.  Not 
a  day  passes  but  Christ  is  set  before 
them  either  in  school,  at  prayers,  or 
in  little  private  conversations.  We 
cannot  take  them  to  church,  for  wo  are 
I  too  far  away — throe  miles^at  least, 
but  our  school  on  Sunday  is  the  best 
we  can  do  toward  taking  its  place. 
The  children  seem  interested  when 
we  talk  to  them,  and  from  what  they 
say  I  think  they  have  a  pretty  clear 
idea  of  what  a  Savior  we  have.  They 
are  especially  fond  of  learning  Bible 
'  verses,  and  we  can  hear  them  at  any 
'  time  on  the  playground,  from  some 
boy  or  girl.  Our  greatest  obstacle  is 
^  their  home  training.  They  hare  a 
heathen  faith,  which  their  parents 
compel  them  to  keep,  and  when  they 
go  home  for  summer  vacation  they 
are  made  to  give  up  all  that  they  have 
learned  here.  Unless  they  have  been 
entirely  won  over,  and  brought  to 
give  their  hearts  to  Jesus,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  fc  r  their  parents  to  preju¬ 
dice  them,  j  nother  thing  that  we 
dread  very  rruch  is  that  they  will  go 
back  to  their  homes  and  their  old 
habits  with  only  enough  light  to  make 
them  worse.  We  need  your  most  ear¬ 
nest  prayers  in  this  great  work.  Pray 
that  wo  may  be  guided  to  say  to  the 


poor  benighted  ones  just  what  they 
need,  to  touch  their  hearts,  and  that 
the  Spirit  will  use  us  as  a  meahs  of 
bringing  many  to  Him. 

Thanking  you  for  your  prayers  and 
kind  wishes,  I  remain  as  ever. 

Your  friend  and  sister, 

Lila  Butler. 


OLDEST  MAPS  OP  AMERICA. 

It  is  singular  that  our  historians,  even  Bancroft,  have 
taken  so  little  notice  of  them,  no  reference  to  them  ap¬ 
pearing  till  the  great  work  of  Humboldt.  There  were 
two  such  maps  before  the  time  of  the  Spanish  discov 
cries,  one  from  data  provided  by  the  voyages  of  the 
Northmen,  and  the  other  by  a  Venetian  named  Zsnon 
from  material  furnished  by  voyagers  previous  to  a.d, 
1400.  We  were  shown  a  map  taken  from  the  globe  of 
Behaim  which  Columbus  used  in  his  plans  and  proposals 
for  the  great  voyage.  This  globe  was  based  upon  the 
statements  of  Marco  Polo.  Columbus  undoubtedly 
started  out  to  reach  Japan,  then  known  as  Zipango. 
He  not  only  expected  to  find  it  without  any  intervening 
Atlantic  ocean  or  American  continent,  but  across  a  Pa¬ 
cific  one  third  narrower  than  it  is.  On  a  map  of  Cosa 
in  A.D.  1500,  there  is  a  vignette  of  St.  Christopher  car¬ 
rying  Christ  on  his  shoulders  through  the  water.  This 
tnrows  some  light  upon  the  claim  of  those  who  are  press¬ 
ing  for  the  canonization  of  Columbus  on  the  ground 
that  his  supreme  motive  was  a  religious  one.  The  fix¬ 
ing  of  the  name  America  upon  our  continent  is  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  zeal  of  a  little  group  of  geographers  at  St. 
Pierre  (who  bad  never  smelt  saltwater  themselveF)  in 
pushing  the  pretentions  of  Vespuccius.  Their  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  so  judicial  a  work  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  their  own  maps  placed  the  “  Gulf  of  Ganges  ” 
and  the  mouth  of  that  river  on  the  coast  just  south  of 
Cuba,  which  was  represented  not  as  an  island  but  a  part 
of  the  continent.  Greenland  they  connected  with  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  first  map  with  the  name  of 
America  upon  it  was  that  of  the  great  painter,  Leonardi 
da  Vinci,  in  1513. 

It  is  almost  painfully  amusing  to  trace  the  vagaries  of 
these  old  cartographers,  arising  in  part  from  their  con¬ 
servative  obstinacy  and  in  part  from  their  audacious  ^ 
guessing.  The  result  is  that  the  random  strokes  of  a  ' 
group  of  children,  furnished  with  pencil  and  paper, 
would  probably  turn  out  quite  as  correct  an  outline. 
They  dropped  their  islands  about  the  map  in  the  most 
arbitrary  way.  One  of  these  (Barkalao?)  seems  to  have 
been  a  “  floating  island  ”  that  found  no  fixed  moorings 
anywhere.  Zipango  was  equally  a  mirage.  Some  of 
these  imaginary  islands  have  maintained  their  place  till 
this  day,  and  are  solemnly  put  down  on  the  latest  edi¬ 
tions  of  Colton  and  Johnson.  A  certain  “Jacket  island  ” 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  half  way  station  for  the  first  French  | 
cable,  but  was  never  found  except  on  the  charts.  An  j 
island  has  only  just  been  dropped  from  the  British  Ad¬ 
miralty  maps,  which  has  long  been  a  standing  joke  of 
the  marines  for  its  non-existence.  A  great  Western  sea 
made  its  appearance  at  an  early  date  upon  the  maps,  j 
close  to  the  American  coast  and  covering  the  region  now 
occupied  by  the  Middle  and  Central  States  of  the  Union, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  eradicate  from  the  maps  for  gen¬ 
erations  afterward.  Mercator’s  map,  late  in  the  first  half 
of  the  16th  century,  made  an  open  sea  through  North 
America,  on  which  the  illusory  “India”  was  located. 
National  rivalries  and  personal  jealousy  led  the  carto¬ 
graphers  of  that  age  not  to  become  acquainted  with  or 
to  discredit  what  others  were  doing.  It  was  more  than 
their  poor  human  nature  was  capable  of,  to  acknowledge 
their  own  ludicrous  blunders  on  the  report  of  a  rival. 
At  the  same  time,  dogmatic  guessing  was  the  order  of  the  • 
day,  and  King  A  priori  was  president  of  the  geographical 
societies  of  the  world.  One  fact  was  clearly  shown  by 
Mr.  Winsor,  viz.,  that  those  old  explorers  and  map 
makers  were  far  more  accurate  in  their  latitude  than  in 
their  longitude.  I  think  their  mantle  must  have  fallen 
upon  the  theological  discoverers  and  cartographers  of 
our  day.  Latitude  is  certainly  their  specialty. 

Boston,  April  23d,  1879.  Old  Colony 
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PKEHISTOKEO  MAN  IN  NOETH  AMERICA. 

X. 


BY  PROP.  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT. 


VILLAGE  INDIANS. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America  lived  in  villages  and  culti¬ 
vated  the  soil.  According  to  tradition,  their 
ancestors  came  from  the  North;  and  from 
their  physical  peculiarities,  as  well  as  from 
theii-  plan  of  reckoning  relationships,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  are  one  in  race  with  the 
Roving  Tribes  of  the  North.  If,  now,  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  ruined  villages  of 
Northwestern  New  Mexico,  it  is  not  impossi¬ 
ble  that  we  shall  find  the  key  to  the  very 
complicated  problem  which  we  have  set  our¬ 
selves  to  solve. 

Before  sjieaking  in  detail  of  these  ruins,  we 
must  first  attend  to  some  of  the  striking  facts 
relating  to  its  physical  geography.  This  por- 
tion  of  New  Mexico  belongs  to  the  great  At- 
I  lantic  and  Pacific  Divide.  Here  are  the 
sources  of  the  San  Juan  River,  a  tributary  of 
the  Colorado,  which  empties  into  f  ae  Gulf  of 
California.  Here  also  are  the  sources  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Not  far  away  are  the  headwaters  of 
the  Arkansas,  wliich  empties  into  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  The  altitude  of  this  region  is  from 
5,000  to  7,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  remarkably  dry,  tlie  annual  rain-fall 
not  being  more  than  five  inches.  The  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  San  .Juan  River  rise  in  the  crest 
of  the  mountains  one  or  two  hundred  miles  to 
tlie  northeast,  and  the  waters,  after  making  a 
short  southerly  detour  into  New  Mexico,  bear 
off  to  the  west,  entering  the  Colorado  in 
outhern  Utali  a  little  below  Cataract  Canon. 

At  first  thought.  Northwestern  New  Mexico 
would  seem  an  unpropitious  region  for  the 
development  of  civilization.  Yet  it  is  just 
here  that  we  find  the  most  remarkable  indica¬ 
tions  (if  an  ancient  develojiment  of  Indian  vil¬ 
lage-life.  The  ruins  of  this  region,  indeed, 
are  in'  some  respects  more  remarkable  than 
those  of  Central  America,  and  we  have  in  tlie 
pueblos  of  the  Zuni  and  other  Indian  tribes, 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  habits  of  Villao-e 
Indians  as  represented  by  their  only  remain¬ 
ing  descendants — there  being  in  all  not  more 
than  thirty  pueblos  inhabited  at  the  present 


time,  of  which  twenty  are  in  New  Mexico. 
The  present  number  of  imeblo  Indians  is  per¬ 
haps  10,000,  whereas  the  ruins  in  the  valley 
of  the  San  Juan  and  its  tributaries  would  im¬ 
ply  that  there  was  formerly  a  population  of 
50,000. 

Pueblo  means  “village.”  But  in  the  semi- 
barbarous  condition,  beyond  which  the  In¬ 
dians  had  not  advanced,  a  village  did  not  con¬ 
sist  of  separate  houses,  but  rather  of  one 
great,  joint  tenement-house,  with  apartments 
for  the  accommodation  of  hundreds,  and  in 
some  cases  of  thousands,  of  individuals  bound 
togther  by  the  ties  of  blood-relationship,  using 
common  stores  and  feeding  from  a  common 
kettle.  A  pueblo  reminds  one  in  some  re¬ 
spects  of  the  gigantic  system  of  “flats”  which 
is  taking  possession  of  the  cities  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day. 

A  descrijition  of  two  or  three  pueblos  must 
suffice.  An  imjiortant  tributary  of  the  San 
Juan  is  the  Chaco  River.  This  flows,  in  a 
northerly  direction,  through  a  shallow  canon, 
which  is  never  more  than  about  a  hundred 
feet  deep,  nor  more  than  half  a  mile  wide. 
The  walls  of  the  canon  are  of  sand-stone, 
which  easily  breaks  into  tliin  slabs.  In  the 
upper  portion  of  this  canon,  and  within  a 
space  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  there  are 
seven  deserted  pueblos  of  great  size,  each  one 
of  which  is  larger  in  ground  dimensions  than 
any-  aboriginal  structure  in  Central  America. 

One  of  the  smaller  of  these  pueblos  in  the 
Chaco  Canon,  namely,  that  of  Hungo  Pavie 
(Crooked  Nose),  is  of  rectangular  shape,  with 
three  stories  of  apartments  on  three  sides, 
facing  inward  upon  an  ojien  court,  and  the 
fourtli  side  is  closed  by  a  low  wall,  which 
could  have  been  surmounted  only  by  the  use 
of  ladders.  The  back  wall  of  this  pueblo 
is  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  the  wings  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  each.  The  whole  is  built 
of  fragments  of  sandstone,  laid  with  considera-  ' 
ble  skill,  with  the  tenacious  clay  of  that  region 
for  mortar.  On  tlie  outside,  the  walls  containing 
the  apartments  are  perpendicular,  and  rise 
about  twenty-five  feet.  There  are  windows  on 
the  outside  in  the  two  upper  stories,  but  none 
in  the  lower.  On  the  inside,  or  facing  the 
court,  the  three  stories  form  successive  ter¬ 
races,  to  which  access  could  be  had  only  by 
ladders.  This  pueblo  contained  seventy-three  ' 
apartments  in  the  first  story  (some  of  them 
beiiig  thirteen  by  eighteen  feet),  fifty-three  in 


the  second,  and  twenty-nine  in  the  third,  mak¬ 
ing  in  all  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  rooms, 
and  would  accommodate  about  a  thousand  In¬ 
dians. 

It  is  in  such  structures  as  these  that  the 
Zuni  and  other  Village  Indians  now  live. 
^Irs.  Stevenson  has  compared  them  to  a  great 
bee-hive,  with  the  houses  piled  one  above  an¬ 
other  in  a  succession  of  terraces,  the  roof  of 
one  forming  the  floor  or  yard  of  tlie  one  next 
above,  and  so  on,  until  in  some  cases  five  suc¬ 
cessive  tiers  are  erected.  The  rooms  ordinarily 
have  an  entrance  from  the  top,  as  well  as  from  | 
the  side.  The  lower  apartments  were  poorly 
provided  with  light,  and  were  largely  used  for 
storage. 

The  defensive  character  of  these  structures 
is  at  once  evident.  They  were  fortified  dwell¬ 
ing-places,  and  when  the  ladders  were  drawm 
up,  the  walls  would  offer  effectual  resistance 
to  all  modes  of  savage  warfare.  Where  sand¬ 
stone  was  accessible,  these  structures  were,  as 
we  have  said,  built  of  that  material.  But 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  this  area,  they 
were  made  of  adobe,  or  unburnt  brick,  a  ma¬ 
terial  which  could  be  used  only  in  a  dry 
climate. 

According  to  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  the 
ruined  palaces  of  Yucatan  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  are  simply  pueblos  of  a  high  type,  with 
somewhat  larger  rooms  and  more  of  ornament 
than  are  found  in  corresponding  structures  in 
New  Mexico.  But  the  pueblo  re])resents  all 
there  was  of  their  city.  There  was  no  large 
surrounding  pot^ulation  living  in  perishable 
houses.  The  number  of  inhabitants  that  could 
be  stored  away  in  these  pueblos  was  immense. 
The  Pueblo  Bonito,  a  little  lower  down  the 
Canon  of  the  Chaco,  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
circumference,  was  in  places  four  stories  high, 
and  contained  six  hundred  and  forty-one 
rooms,  furnishing  shelter  and  a  home  for  three 
thousand  Indians. 

How  so  many  could  have  obtained  subsist¬ 
ence  in  the  valley  of  the  Chaco,  is  a  question 
not  easily  answered.  For  the  valley  is  nar¬ 
row,  and  the  table-lands  are  too  dry  for  culti¬ 
vation.  The  supply  of  water  in  the  river  is 
also  at  the  present  time  inconstant.  But  irri¬ 
gation  was  practised,  and  the  limited  amount 
of  ^land  available  was  very  productive,  and 
doubtless  under  very  high  cultivation.  Indian 
corn,  beans,  squashes  and  turnips,  are  natural 
jjroducts  of  this  region. 

It  was  somewhere  in  this  vicinity  that  the 
seven  cities  of  Cibola  which  the  Spanish  gen¬ 
eral,  Coronado,  captured  in  1540,  were  situated. 
The  description  given  of  them  by  the  historian. 


corresponds  so  closely  to  that  of  the  pueblos 
just  described  in  the  Chaco  Canon,  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  their  identity. 

Other  pueblos  are  described  in  this  region, 
upon  heights  that  are  almost  inaccessible,  and  | 
where  water  is  very  difiicult  to  obtain.  Other 
ruined  pueblos  are  built  along  the  face  cliffs  ; 
which  are  equally  inaccessible.  The  whole 
appearance  of  these  structures  indicates  a 
peaceable  population,  possessing  common  , 
stores,  and  having  to  be  continually  on  the 
alert  for  fear  of  marauders.  From  various  > 
appearances  it  is  evident  also  that  while  the 
original  plan  of  the  pueblos  was  comprehen¬ 
sive,  they  were  built  by  slow  accretions,  and  I 
the  higher  stories  added  as  the  colony  grew 
and  occasion  required.  The  clusters  in  which 
they  occur  are  also  an  indication  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  pueblos  were  built  by  successive  colon¬ 
ization. 

Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Bandelier  main¬ 
tain  with  good  reason  that  the  city  of  Mexico, 

I  when  discovered  by  Europeans,  was  nothing 
!  more  nor  less  than  a  collection  of  pueblos, 
j  and  that  the  so-called  palace  of  Montezuma 
was  simply  a  pueblo  of  superior  construction  j 
while  the  famous  dinner  of  Montezuma,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Spanish  historians,  was  the  ordi¬ 
nary  communistic  dinner  originally  in  vogue 
among  all  tribes  of  Indians— a  dinner  in 
which  each  savage  fills  his  bowl  from  a  com¬ 
mon  kettle,  and  eats  it  wherever  he  can  find  a 
wall  against  which  to  lean,  or  a  dry  place  on 
which  to  recline. 

In  our  next,  we  shall  present  additional  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  region  of  the  Village  Indians 
which  we  have  been  describing,  was  the  center 
from  which  flowed  a  tide  of  emigration,  on 
one  hand,  southward  into  Mexico,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  eastward  into  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  thence  up  into  the  region  of 
the  Mound  Builders  of  Ohio. 

Oberlin. 
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